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GREETING. 


WO greetings we voice. To Dr. McCosh, a congratula- 
tion for a mighty task well fulfilled. To Dr. Patton, a 
congratulation for a noble life-work just assumed. The one 
we utter with a peaceful satisfaction, and yet a tinge of sad- 
ness; the other with a well-grounded hope and earnest joy. 
In Dr. Patton we do not welcome a stranger coming among 
us. Already, as a professor in the college, has he won the 
friendship and esteem of the undergraduates, and to him, 
in the truest and fullest sense, we yield that high respect 
which every loyal son of Princeton owes to her chief 
executive. 

In our new president we recognize a man entirely con- 
versant with the university, thoroughly in sympathy with 
all that is distinctively Princetonian and a hearty believer 
in that spirit of conservative progressiveness—as far removed 
from a blind following of what is traditional, as it is from a 
senseless striving after what is novel—to which our alma 
mater owes so much. 

Bright and sunny appears the vista down which we look, 
and our way one of peaceful prosperity. And yet it is, we 
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trust, no fair-weather confidence which we place in our 
new leader. The thought of one generation is not the 
thought of the next. New problems, to-day undreamed of, 
may present themselves for solution; new difficulties may 
beset her path, yet, with a strong mind and a warm heart 
guiding our destiny, all that is true and noble and good in 
our alma mater will remain untouched. The spirit that in 
former years has carried her to such a level of excellency, 
willlead her on toward the summit of perfection. Our sincere 
respect and strong confidence in our new president no formal 
greeting can adequately express. A more gratifying and 
convincing proof of these will be afforded by that hearty 
co-operation which we feel sure the college at large will give 
to whatever is for the best interest of the university. 





REVERIE. 


SILVERY, sparkling lake, with woods around 

Of hemlock, pine and spruce; while on the ground, 
Well spread with waving fern and maiden-hair, 
The flickering sunbeams, scanty, wander there. 


A bright, midsummer day, a freshening breeze 
That rustles in and out among the trees 

And stirs the quiet waters of the lake, 

Till white caps, dancing high, are all awake. 


The rearward mountains raise their peaks on high, 
And stand in silhouette against the sky 

Like far-off memories of the past, that rise 

In visions, fair and bright, before my eyes. 


The wakened breath of Memory gently blows, 
And half-forgotten scenes spring from repose. 
In reverie I rest beside the shore, 

And gaze again upon the scenes of yore. 


W. F. D. 
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THE MAN OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
Prize Essay, By Grorce R. Wautace, 91, Vireinia. 


a study of history is the study of different epochs, of 
different ages, of different phases of human thought. 
Every people in the progress of that evolution which is in- 
separable from life and activity, passes through a series of 
changes with more or less clearly defined stages of begin- 
ning, growth, and consummation. These periods are charac- 
terized by the predominance of some one great principle ; 
by the devotion of the national mind to some one idea 
which permeates, and colors and tones the life of every in- 
dividual, stamping him as a man of his age. He has his 
own habits of thought, his own views of life, his own 
methods and purposes, distinct from every other man. And 
so we have not only national types, but types of each era 
also, by the analysis of which we may gain a clear concep- 
tion of the age, and arrive at the secret of its history. For 
the great master drama, as well as its imitations, is har- 
monious and has a motive. 

Sometimes we recognize this type as it has been seized 
upon and portrayed by the hand of genius; sometimes one 
man stands forth as the exponent of his age, and again a 
number of men will combine in themselves its main charac- 
teristics. So the Homeric heroes are epitomes of their 
times ; so Cyrus represents the spirit of the Persian dynasty, 
and so a group of its leading men reveals the animus of the 
Renaissance. For here, while we might have more than 
one fair representative, the movement was in its very nature 
such a widening and deepening of former channels, that no 
one man seems to have been capable of expressing its full 
import. The New Birth introduced as large a type of man- 
hood as the world has seen, and yet its glory is that no one 
man could realize it. 

The Revival of Learning has been favored by its historians 
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with more causes, probably, than any other movement in 
history. The corruption of the church, the stirring of the 
religious life which culminated in the Reformation, the 
decay of medisvalism, and the fall of the Eastern Empire, 
have each been assigned as causes leading to the Renais- 
sance. It must be remembered, however, that this was not 
a European, but an Italian movement, and its causes must 
be looked for in Italy. And while each of these may have 
contributed its share, the Renaissance must be admitted to 
have grown out of a complexity of causes which we can 
only partially analyze. 

The state of Italy at that time was better adapted to the 
development of the individual than of the nation. The very 
things which fostered the one hindered the other. The 
division into petty states and principalities, the endless 
quarrelings and jealousies of the states and the factions 
within them, while they effectually prevented the domina- 
tion of the race, at the same time were admirably suited to 
bring out the powers of the individual. Every little state 
was the centre of intense activity. Questions of war and 
peace and of domestic polity must be discussed and decided 
upon; princes, holding their dominions by a precarious 
tenure, surrounded by others, all of them ambitious, most 
of them unscrupulous, and some of them, perhaps, more 
powerful, held their supremacy only by the most skillful 
maneuvering; the land swarmed with soldiers and in- 
triguers, every one of them a man of destiny, working tor 
whatever their talents and fortune might put within their 
grasp. In addition, consider the quickening influence of 
the vast commerce that now began to flow through the 
marts of Italy. She levied her tolls upon the trade of the 
East; she became the banker of Europe, and her ships and 
her coins went everywhere. The feudal. system, too, had 
lost almost entirely whatever hold it had formerly pos- 
sessed. The struggle between the Popes and the Emperors 
had left the peninsula without a recognized feudal lord and, 
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deprived of a central authority, it naturally fell into a num- 
ber of petty states. The land belonged to whoever was 
strong enough to get hold of it, and the rise and fall ot 
noble families, the expansion and collapse of state after 
state, and later the seizure of the sovereignty in some 
states by the very leaders of the Condottieri themselves, 
men of the humblest origin, made the Italians accustomed 
to change, and freed them from those traditions which still 
bound the rest of Europe. They looked at the present rather 
than at the past. Men stood more on their own merits than 
on those of their ancestors. It was what a man could do, 
rather than what his grandfather had done. All this 
tended to arouse individual effort. Where life was in 
motion and every man had a place to hold or win, each one 
stimulated the others to greater activity. And it is to be 
observed that where these conditions were most fully met— 
in republican Florence—there the new culture took its 
firmest hold, while in the state whose government was, 
perhaps, the most stable and conservative in Italy—in 
Venice—there it was the latest to spring up, and its bloom 
was less radiant. 

A type of man was thus evolved of marked individuality 
—accustomed to rely upon his own resources, strong in his 
own powers, conscious that his salvation lay within himself. 
He was not compelled to conform himself to any fixed 
mould, he was hampered by no arbitrary limitations; he 
was tree to develop along the line of his own character. 
True, that stormy life was not without its dangers, a man 
was not without his enemies, but they were of the kind that 
have developed the cunning of the fox and the agility of the 
pard. In meeting or avoiding them these incomparable 
citizens acquired a keenness and dexterity that would have 
been impossible under more peaceful. skies. Such a life, 
too, brought self-consciousness and introspection in a high 
degree. Where one is continually on the alert to take 
advantage of the weak points in others, it is well to see that 
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one’s own armor is well joined. Where one’s strength 
determines his destiny, one is apt to measure it carefully. 
The close of medieval times found in Italy a race matured 
by reflection, sharpened by activity, and in a high degree 
receptive for the dawning culture. Right here, probably, 
the germ of that culture may be found. For strenuous ‘ 
effort always shows a man his weakness, and introspection 
awakens the craving for higher attainment. The highest 
pinnacle of manhood, its maximum power and most sym- 
metrical proportions, were the goal of the Renaissance. A 
keen sense of the limitations of human nature and its 
imperfections mark its darker musings. 

In such a state of mind Italy looked around for something 
to grasp by which she could climb. The church afforded 
no help. Faith was dead, and the deep corruptions and 
lofty pretensions of the Roman Curia had resulted in a 
eynicism and infidelity which wore the cloak of the church 
from mere indifference. Its secular power and a lingering 
superstition were about all that remained to support it. To 
the church Italy looked in vain. But as she gazed upon 
the vast monuments of the departed grandeur of Rome, 
they spoke to her of the strength of the old Latin race. 
The history of former times shone dimly through the dark- ] 
ness of the middle ages, and Italy’s pulse beat faster, for 
this, she dared to hope, would be the presage of the dawn 
of that glorious day for which she was yearning. Rome,so 
strong and so eloquent in its ruins, what must it have been 
in its vigor! Works which the moderns can only admire— 
what must have been the race that reared them! What 
god-like spirit animated these men to build a universal 
empire and commemorate it with time-defying monu- 
ments ! 

As Italy thus sat musing among the vestiges of the past, 
she fondly hoped that its spirit could be revived, and Italians 
would once more be Romans. Dante sounded the first note 
of the coming day ; Petrarch took up and swelled the strain ; 
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Latin MSS. were hauled out from their musty hiding-places ; 
arduous pilgrimages and large sums of money were con- 
sidered small cost for the priceless documents of antiquity. 
With what almost childish glee Poggio relates his discovery 
of Quintilian, and with what exclamations of delight it is 
hailed by Leonardo Bruni. ‘0, precious acquisition! O, 
unexpected joy! And shall I then, in truth, be able to read 
the whole of that Quintilian which, mutilated and defaced 
as it has hitherto appeared, has formed my solace?” Yet 
this veneration for antiquity was a growth rather than an 
inspiration. It came slowly. Indeed it could scarcely be 
otherwise, for the knowledge of the classics had almost dis- 
appeared. About the only traces that remained of the 
former Age, were the degenerate Latin of the schoolmen and 
a few hazy traditions of the great deeds of the ancient 
heroes. Of course here and there, in the seclusions of their 
monasteries, a few monks still read and appreciated the 
classic writers, but how completely the knowledge of them 
had faded from the popular mind may be seen from the 
curious traditions that grew up around the name of Virgil. 
The shadowy outline of this great man became a monster. 
He ceased to be the greatest poet of the golden age, and 
became a strange magician. Grotesque legends were in 
circulation concerning his powers, and garbled scraps of his 
verses. were used in incantations. But as the researches of 
the apostles of the new gospel brought to light document 
after document, as the learned doctors began to increase 
and wandered from city to city preaching the evangel of 
culture, the passion for the classics seized the whole nation. 
Every little court had its poets and painters and sculptors ; 
every little despot became ambitious to be known as the 
patron of this master of arts and that doctor of languages. 
Diplomatic correspondence must now be couched in the 
most approved Latin, and the elaborate periods of Livy 
reappeared in state documents. The scion of nobility and 
the son of the tradesman met at the feet of the lecturer. 
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But the Latin classics were full of allusions to the 
Greeks. Names and quotations of the great Grecians 
were strewn over their pages. Virgil was perceived to 
drink his inspiration from an older poet, and Cicero quoted 
the masters of Athens. If the Latin literature had been 
almost forgotten in the West, the Greek still more so. The 
form of the other, at least, had been preserved. It was the 
language of the Church and the tongue in common for all 
the scholars of christendom. But scarcely a Greek MS. 
remained, and no one understood the tongue. In spite of 
these disadvantages, the ardent humanists of the age set 
forth upon a new quest and saved the wreckage of Greek 
literature from the sophists of Byzantium. Two or three 
of the leading scholars spent some years in that city, learn- 
ing the language and literature, and on their return taught 
it to their eager fellows. This was followed by the over- 
throw of the Eastern Empire, which sent scores of her wise 
men to Italy, and was chiefly instrumental in spreading the 
knowledge of the Hellenic writers. 

But this new passion for antiquity was not confined to 
learning. It aimed at a restoration. That the thoughts of 
men turned to Rome in its entirety is shown by the pathetic 
farce of Rienzi, the “Tribune of the People.” How ripe 
for such a movement the minds of all classes must have 
been, when even the leaders of thought could rally around 
& mere visionary enthusiast! Yes, all was to be brought 
back, and the new culture levied upon all that the past and 
all that the present could give to prepare men for the new 
order of things. The great scheme included the develop- 
ment of every part and faculty. The mind must be polished 
and versatile as well as learned, and the body must be 
worthy of the mind. “ He has the body of a Roman,” was 
the highest praise. The esthetic sense must be developed, 
and the fine arts in all their forms must be cultivated. 
What a universal culture have we here! Look at Poggio, 
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whose f.cile pen was equally at home in poetry, satire, phi- 
losophy, history—the whole range of literature! What a 
man was Leonardo De Vinci! A master painter, a civil 
and military engineer, a poet and litiérateur, a skilled 
fencer, horseman and athlete—excelling in all bodily as in 
all mental attainments! What breadth and completeness 
there is in Michael Angelo! This was indeed an age when 
men were men. Who can restrain his admiration for 
*)’uomo universale ” ? 

But we must not forget the vice of this period, which was 
as gigantic as the race itself. The very men that compel 
the most admiration, when we come to look at their private 
life and even at many of the productions of their pens, are 
loathsome. A coarseness and baseness which seem utterly 
incompatible with the better side of their character is con- 
stantly revealing itself. Their controversial writings are 
largely made up of the vilest personal slanders, clad in sono- 
rous Ciceronian periods. The fabric of this society seems 
like some stately deserted temple lifting its white facades 
into the clear sky, but with its base resting in a pestilential 
swamp. And such, indeed, it was. For the ideal of this 
people was based on paganism ; the philosophy and literature 
of the ancients brought with them the moral corruption 
which had caused the downfall of the empire, and the 
enthusiasts of the age, restrained by no purifying influences 
of the Church, received the latter as unreservedly as they 
did the former. They learned from Brutus how to stab and 
from Cataline how tointrigue. These characters, and others 
like them, were, in fact, held up as worthy examples. Re- 
ligion went out; Nature was deified. The natural instincts 
of a man—a man—were held to be superior to any mere 
code. And so the distinction of right and wrong lost its 
edge, and everything was made subservient to the new 
god. We misunderstand Machiavelli if we regard his 
“Prince” simply as the product of consummate villainy. 
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Tt was a natural and typical expression of the age. Since 
man had been apotheosized he must support his new dignity 
by every means. The absolute is his goal, and to attain 
this he must bring his mind to the highest perfection of cul- 
ture and power; the body must be made capable of answer- 
ing any demands that may be made upon it, and he must 
use his genius and opportunities in any way that will further 
the end in view. 

We cannot look upon the man of the Renaissance without 
mingled emotions of exultation and sorrow—exultation that 
our race can so triumphantly vindicate its divine origin, and 
sorrow that it can so terribly prove its fall. Poliziano, the 
humanizer, and Lucretia Borgia, the poisoner; Petrarch, an 
inspiration to our own first poet, and Machiavelli, the 
prompter of the the wicked Catherine—such sad and glori- 
ous contrasts do we find here. The Renaissance has gone 
by. The treasures of learning which were so greedily dug 
up and cherished by the humanists are now the common 
heritage of the world. A new era is extending the domain 
of learning far beyond the dreams of those noble enthusiasts. 
But even yet, we of the nineteenth century, as we like to 
call ourselves, have something to learn from them. We 
excel in the extent of our knowledge, they in its universality ; 
we surpass in the refinement and delicacy of our culture, 
they in its breadth and strength; we keep our eyes outside 
and work from utilitarian motives, they looked within and 
made culture in itself and for itself the grand aim. With 
the elevation of morals which the restoration of a pure 
religion has given us, with the marvelous achievements in 
the arts and sciences which our age has witnessed, with the 
refinement and delicacy, the ‘sweetness and light’ which we 
think characterize our life; we should do well to combine 
the careful ‘introspection, the lofty personal ideal, and the 
broad, humanizing culture which distinguished The Man 
of the Renaissance. 
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DR. McCOSH’S ADMINISTRATION 


Wes , in 1868, Dr. Maclean sent in his resignation of 
the college presidency there was no small speculation 
among the alumni and friends of Princeton as to the prob- 
able choice of his successor. Several names were prominent 
before the trustees, among which were those of Dr. William 
H. Green, of the Seminary, and Dr. McCosh. The decision 
to adhere to a strictly Princeton man resulted in the election 
of the former. Dr. Green, however, declining the position, 
the question was re-opened and the board at length chose 
Dr. McCosh, at that time occupying the chair of logic and 
metaphysics, in Queen’s University, Belfast. Although 
some doubted the wisdom of electing a foreigner to the 
office, the doctor was not wholly unacquainted with the 
country, having traveled through it extensively during his 
visit two years previous. His work on “ Divine Government” 
had already secured for him a wide reputation in America 
as a writer and scholar, and his attitude in religious affairs 
was peculiarly in sympathy with the traditional Presbyterian 
tendencies of Princeton. During the period of doubt and 
hesitation which preceded the doctor’s election the students 
were unanimous in his favor. The numerous processions 
and other demonstrations for “ Jimmie McCosh,” as he was 
rather familiarly, but not disrespectfully called, may or may 
not have influenced the decision of the trustees; however 
that be, events have shown that in this case the quick judg- 
ment of the students was quite as correct as the more care- 
ful consideration of older heads. 

Dr. McCosh reached this country in October and proceeded 
at once to Princeton. The students were eager to see their 
president-elect and determined to give him a hearty welcome 
to his new home. Assembling at the station they greeted 
him with cheer after cheer as he stepped from the train. 
The whole body, headed by the faculty, then escorted his 
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carriage to the old president’s house—now occupied by Dean 
Murray—where the doctor, in response to their loud calls, 
made a pleasant, but informal speech. In the evening fes- 
tivities of all kinds were in order, including parades, fire- 
works and the usual conflagration around the cannon. 

As we have said, Dr. MeCosh came here a foreigner, and 
with comparatively little knowledge of our customs. 
Student life in this country differs much from that of Scot- 
land or Ireland, and it is not strange that it took him some 
time to grow used to the new mode of living, but his good 
sense and native Scotch shrewdness soon put him right. 
He is now an American in all but the requisite of birth. His 
knowledge of our social questions and his zeal for our 
political purity are remarkable when we consider that he 
came over having already the white hairs of age. 

The last years of Dr. Maclean’s administration were years 
of gloom and adversity unparalleled in the history of the 
college. The civil war, which carried depression every- 
where, brought especial misfortune to Princeton. The 
students from the South, constituting one-third of the 
college, withdrew at the beginning of the struggle, and 
this, taken with those who left to join the Union ranks, 
seriously depleted our numbers. In common with other 
colleges, we suffered financially, and our patrons were able 
to render little assistance. The college was just beginning 
to recover from the effects of the war, but was still crippled, 
when Dr. McCosh arrived among us and began the work, 
as he has expressed it, of “infusing new life into an old 
college.” Toa present undergraduate it is astonishing to 
consider how many of the stately edifices on the campus 
have sprung up within the last twenty years. Halsted 
Observatory, the Gymnasium, Dickinson, Reunion, the 
Library, the School of Science building, Witherspoon, 
Murray Hall, Edwards, Marquand Chapel, the new Bio- 
logical Laboratory, have all been erected during the Doctor’s 
administration, and the Art School building, which is now 
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being constructed, was planned and endowed mainly 
through his efforts. It is difficult for us to imagine the 
campus shorn of these structures and reduced to a mere 
fraction of its present size, yet such it was at a time not 
so very distant. 

But it is in the development of our educational facilities 
and the raising of our standard as an institution of learning, 
that the work of Dr. McCosh is most prominent. It is he 
who instituted our system of competitive fellowship, around 
which numerous prizes have since grown up. His efforts 
have broadened our whole curriculum, and to his sugges- 
tion our present elective system is due. The Doctor’s life 
abroad gave him an opportunity to study the systems of 
education in foreign universities. For some time he had 
made this study a specialty, and hence was able to formulate 
the lines for Princeton’s advance and direct the pecuniary 
aid of our patrons into the most useful channels. In his 
inaugural address he laid down a plan of development which 
to many must have seemed absurd or visionary. But the 
progress of Princeton has been along those very lines, and 
we undoubtedly owe our continued prosperity to his 
wisdom and clear foresight. 

In the course of his administration the Doctor has had 
many difficulties to contend against. Probably none were 
so formidable in their relation to the literary activity and 
discipline of the college as the power and extent of the 
secret fraternities. Even before his time these organizations 
were under a ban at Princeton, and a pledge, somewhat 
similar to the one now in use, was exacted from entering 
students. This pledge, however, proved insufficient, and in 
the early ’70’s men were seen flaunting their badges openly 
on the campus. The system seemed to have extended itself 
through the entire college. Its effect upon the two literary 
societies was most disastrous. The custom then in vogue 
was to choose Hall prize-men and competitors for inter-Hall 
contests by vote, instead of by award, as at present. The 
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fraternity men in the Halls would band together and control 
these elections. The choice was not a question of merit, 
but of society ties. Literary life in the college was practically 
dead. Discipline suffered as well. The fraternity men 
would combine to shield one of their number from punish- 
ment. A single suspension was followed by open rebellion. 
In this condition of affairs it was impossible to govern the 
college in an orderly manner. Under the Doctor’s lead the 
authorities struck a decisive blow at these organizations. 
A number of prominent fraternity men were brought before 
the faculty and suspended indefinitely. The proceeding 
aroused the college, and for a time intense excitement pre- 
vailed. In the end Dr. MecCosh was victorious and the 
fraternities disappeared from our midst, let us hope, forever. 

No less exciting from the student’s standpoint—though not 
concerned with the Doctor’s rule—was the “ Cannon War” 
which occurred soon after. The details of this are too well 
known to need more than a mere mention. The small can- 
non, as well as its larger kinsman, is a relic of the Battle of 
Princeton. By some confusion of tradition the Rutgers 
men came to believe that Princeton had stolen the piece 
from them, and in 1875 they determined to regain it. Dur- 
ing our spring vacation of that year, a large party of them 
came down in the night and carried it off. As soon as the 
theft was discovered the excitement here was terrific. When 
the collegians returned a mass meeting was held and the 
direst threats of vengeance made. A number of our men 
went to New Brunswick and broke into a museum con- 
nected with the college, carrying off some old muskets by 
way of reprisal. For a time it looked as if a serious dis- 
turbance would follow. The two faculties at once appointed 
a joint committee of arbitration which, after carefully ex- 
amining the records and evidence, decided that the cannon 
rightfully helonged to Princeton. It was then brought 
back and the students buried it with appropriate honors, 
twisting iron rods around it with their long ends extending 
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far out on all sides and cementing it in place, to preclude 
the possibility of another such attempt. 

The student history of Dr. McCosh’s term of government 
would be incomplete without some reference to the hazing 
troubles which have occurred at various times. The presence 
before the war of quite a number of fiery spirits from both 
North and South led to the extensive practicing of this cus- 
tom at Princeton. The first eight years of the Doctor’s 
presidency saw the evil at its height. Each class would 
visit upon the next, with interest, the harm done to it by 
the class preceding. Old-time ducking and other serious 
measures were sometimes resorted to. The practice culmi- 
nated in the fall of 1877, when the class of ’80 did some 
particularly mean hazing to a member of ’81, the Freshmen 
of that year. The Freshmen retaliated, and an outbreak 
followed, in which a Sophomore was shot at and wounded. 
Several Freshmen were suspended for this, and class feeling 
ran high. The affair led to decided action on the part of 
the Faculty against hazing, which caused its gradual dying 
out. The formation of a permanent sentiment against it 
among the undergraduates themselves was more difficult to 
effect. In the years of 1884-5 it re-appeared, without any 
ot the barbarities of the former period, but with just enough 
lawlessness to furnish a basis for several sensational reports 
in the papers, which greatly injured the reputation of the 
college. The various classes saw the evil springing from 
these reports, and since then a healthy opinion against the 
practice has arisen. As far as Faculty and students can 
make it so, hazing is now a thing of the past at Princeton. 

It is pleasant to note the growth, in recent years, of a 
better understanding between undergraduates and authori- 
ties. The advent of better modes of maintaining discipline 
are partly to account for this. The college has spread over 
a larger territory, and supervision has necessarily been 
relaxed. Self-government has to a great extent superseded 
the patriarchal form, and the “ school-boy ” method of treat- 
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ment has given place toa manliersystem. Even before the 
organization of the Conference Committee the students were 
accustomed to consult with the Faculty by means of self- 
deputed committees, and the last step was really only the 
systematizing of a plan in practice long before. 

Our athletic interests have developed since 1868 in a 
remarkable degree. Foot ball and base ball were then in a 
crude and primitive state, and inter-collegiate contests quite 
unknown. We leave a detailed history of their rise and 
progress to our esteemed sporting contemporary, the Prince- 
tonian. The Foot Ball League was organized in 1877 and 
the Base Ball Association in 1880, the games before then 
being irregular and haphazard. We cannot help remarking 
on the change that has occurred since these contests have 
come forward to occupy the undergraduates’ hours of recrea- 
tion. They have served to divert much surplus energy from 
boyish pranks—such as the zebra-like decoration of a pro- 
fessor’s steed—to profitable bodily exercise. Dr. McCosh 
heartily favors the growth of these branches of the physical 
curriculum, provided they be restricted within proper bounds. 
He is often down to see the teams practice and thoroughly 
enjoys a good game of base ball. He takes to heart our 
defeats and rejoices with us in our victories, on which occa- 
sions he always cheerfully responds to the call for “a 
speech.” But this department, according to the Doctor, 
should be carefully limited, and made subservient to the 
intellectual welfare of the institution. 

Ever since he took charge of the college, Dr. McCosh 
has had all its interests constantly on his mind. There is 
not a department that he does not oversee, nor a course in 
the curriculum that he does not know. He understands all 
the details of college government, and its operation is under 
his direct’ supervision. He takes particular pride in the 
preservation of the grounds. It is said, with truth, that he 
loves every tree and every shrub on the campus. On sev- 
eral occasions when additions were to be made to our 
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arboreal life, he has been seen with plants or shoots under 
his arm, carefully selecting the spots for their location. 

The cares attending the management of so large and 
so complex an institution are enough to employ the entire 
time of an ordinary man; or rather, we should say, an 
ordinary man could not run the university. Dr. McCosh, 
in addition to this task, which he has so successfully per- 
formed, has devoted much time to teaching proper, lecturing, 
preaching, addressing meetings and writing. Until we 
reckon up, few of us realize the number of works he has 
produced. He did not start early in life as an author, but 
since the year 1550 he has published a solid work every 
year or two, besides writing a vast number of magazine 
articles and shorter papers. His latest task has been the 
completion of his philosophical series, published under the 
title of “ Realistic Philosophy.” As is well known, the 
Doctor’s views are conservative, and he has had the special 
duty of defending Caristian philosophy from the attacks of 
Hume, Mill and, more recently, Spencer and Huxley. Yet 
his treatment of “ the adversary” is always most courteous, 
He concedes their minor points, sometimes frankly, some- 
times for the sake of argument, and then proceeds to storm 
their stronghold, or to attack their position at a point of 
unobserved weakness. Time alone will show what parts of 
his philosophy and theirs are destined to survive. This 
much may be said: many of his objections have already 
been recognized as valid, and the strongest assaults upon 
Spencer’s system have been made along lines where Dr. 
McCosh has pointed out the way. At the same time the 
Doctor has gone far beyond his school in recognizing what 
is good in the evolutionist philosophy, and has done much 
to harmonize it with the accepted Christian teaching. His 
attitude is having great influence in securing the recognition 
of the new doctrine by the churches, by showing that these 
views do not tend toward Atheism, but are compatable with 
the strictest Orthodoxy. 

2 
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As an instructor, Dr. McCosh is clear and interesting. 
At the beginning of his residence here, he conducted the 
biblical instruction of the whole college. In a four years’ 
course of lectures, given Sunday afternoons, he covered the 
entire Bible. -These lectures were interesting both in style 
and in manner of treatment; strangers and people from the 
town would often drop into the Old Chapel to hear them. 
Recitations upon the lectures were held during the week, 
by classes. The present arrangement was substituted some 
time ago, when the Doctor desired to be relieved from some 
of his class-room work. 

Every one who has been under him as a pupil is struck 
by the aptness of his illustrations and the concrete form in 
which he clothes the most abstract subject. Present under- 
graduates are glad to know that he intends to continue his 
courses after he has retired from the office of president: 
One of the results of his method of instruction, and a fact 
by which we can measure his gift as a teacher, is the num- 
ber of his own pupils who have returned to Princeton in 
the capacity of instructors. Sixteén or seventeen members 
of our Faculty studied and graduated under the Doctor, a 
showing which speaks well both for his own instruction and 
for the educational system which he has built up. 

The plan upon which Dr. McCosh has laid the founda- 
tion for Princeton’s progress is the establishment of addi- 
tional broader courses of study, especially in the higher 
branches. The first step toward this was the development 
of the Graduate department; the second, the institution of 
a series of advanced Degrees “in Course,” some of which 
were formerly considered as honorary being now awarded 
for merit. By these means a system of “ university educa- 
tion” has been built up, which already makes us a uni- 
versity in all but the name, and which may further develop 
indefinitely in the same direction. On account of her 
geographical situation, Princeton is not adapted to some 
special departments, such as Law and Medicine; her true 
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course is therefore to aim at a higher general education, 
rather than at specialization. Dr. MeCosh has recognized 
this, and we know the result. Those departments, how- 
ever, for which Princeton is fitted, have been developed 
collaterally, and we have néw, outside of the Academic de- 
partment proper, the School of Science, the School of Phi- 
losophy and the Art School, with their growing curricu- 
lums. One great source of satisfaction to Dr. MeCosh, in 
laying aside the reins of government, is the choice as his 
successor of one who has known him and worked with him 
for so long, who understands fully the position of the uni- 
versity, and whose views are thoroughly in accord with his. 
It was the height of Dr. McCosh’s ambition, when he took 
charge of the 264 students then constituting the college, to 
raise that number to 600. Last fall that limit was passed, 
and the Doctor leaves the chair with this, probably the 
rashest of all his dreams, accomplished. 

In his relations to the students the Dector is cordial and 
friendly. Wherever he meets them—at his house, in the 
class-room, or on the campus—he is courteous and pleasant. 
He has always a kind word for students when he passes 
them on the street—a greeting, a kind sentence, or an 
inquiry after their progress in academic work. Whenever 
disciplinary measures have been necessary, he has per- 
formed them in such a way -that the culprit must feel that 
reform was the end and punishment only the means. Since 
1883 he has been relieved of this most distasteful of all 
duties. 

For the college itself the Doctor has the greatest affection. 
All his plans and all his dearest hopes for the past twenty 
years have centered in it. He has watched over it tenderly, 
he has seen it grow from childhood to a strong and sturdy 
manhood; all its interests have been dear to him, and he 
has guided it with a fondness with shows his deepest anxiety 
to have been its well being. No father could have shown 
more tenderness to a favorite son than Dr. McCosh to “ my 
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college,” and though we may respect his successor and learn 
to love him with an equal affection, we can never forget 
what we owe to “ dear old Jimmie,” nor cease to regard him 
with the most sincere love and veneration. 

While we shrin«, during his fifetime, from drawing aside 
the sacred veil of privacy or intruding, be it never so 
reverently, into the recesses of his heart and inner life, 
there are a few of his habits and characteristics of which we 
may be permitted to speak. With all his practicality, the 
Doctor is eminently a lover of the beautiful. One can not 
help noticing it in his conversation and in his writings. “ A 
true appreciation of beauty in nature and art” runs through 
all his works. Even the most profound subjects are inter- 
spersed with this, and it lends a charm and interest to 
matter otherwise dry or meaningless to the majority of 
readers. This taste is further seen in the love which he 
bears for plants and flowers; the time which he spends in 
the care of his garden, and the wisdom he has shown in the 
selection of its contents. During his ministry at Brechin, 
he says that his chief recreation was to examine the flowers 
by the roadside as he walked to and from his pastoral calls. 
Since his life here began, other cares have engaged his 
mind, but he still finds time to admire “ the beauty of the 
rose,” and “ the delicacy of the lily.” 

The Doctor’s religious faith is strong and fervent. His 
life has been filled with efforts to promote a higher 
Christianity and to secure harmony and completer unity in 
the church. His anxiety for the religious welfare of the 
college is as great as his zeal for its intellectual advance. 
His beliefs are of the old type of Scotch Presbyterianism. 
He follows the old custom of standing during prayer. His 
own prayers are earnest and heart-felt. His gentleness is 
the result of a long struggle with a nature inherently pas- 
sionate, which he must have conquered by slow degrees. 
In him we have an example of true Christian piety, uniting 
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a simple trust in his Master with an application of His 
words and commands to his own life. 

Like many scholars, Dr. McCosh is sometimes abstracted 
and forgetful of the present in thoughts of weightier 
matters. Several anecdotes are told of his absence of mind, 
which the Doctor himself enjoys when shown his mistake. 
It is related that one student of very good character and 
reputation was summoned to answer for some offense of 
which the Doctor thought him guilty. The Doctor repri- 
manded him severely, but the student as earnestly protested 
his innocence. ‘ Well, I believe you, sir,” said the Doctor 
finally, “‘ but don’t do it again.” 

Dr. and Mrs. McCosh have always extended a most 
cordial hospitality to parents of the students and visitors in 
town. Their house has been freely open to friends of the 
college, and they have been easily accessible to the under- 
graduates for advice in personal matters. The more 
advanced students have had access to the Doctor’s large and 
valuable library for consultation, and his informal library 
meetings have been a source of the greatest enjoyment to 
the upper classes. 

We cannot speak too highly of the part Mrs. McCosh has 
had in the success of her husband’s administration. She 
has endeared herself to all the students by her kindness and 
thoughtful goodness, and those who have had the occasion 
to meet her socially or personally have found her a woman 
commanding the highest respect and admiration. In cases 
of sickness she has shown an interest and motherly tender- 
ness to the students, which they can never forget. The 
college at large unite with the Faculty in acknowledging 
the debt of gratitude they owe to Mrs. McCosh and exprese- 
ing their full appreciation of her services. 

Although Dr. McCosh is old in the number of years he 
has lived, he is as strong and vigorous as most men ten 
years younger. He relates with great relish how, last fall, 
during the celebration of Columbia’s anniversary, he assisted 
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President Barnard on to the platform, while he himself 
ascended without aid. His stoop is the sign of work, not 
of age. Until recently he spent regularly from nine to ten 
hours a day in literary labors, an amount of which few 
younger men can boast. Yet his eyesight is perfectly 
sound; he requires no glasses, and he can see as far and as 
clearly as many who have not opened a book in their lives. 
The secret of his health is the strong constitution which he 
has built up and still maintains by an unusual amount of 
physical exercise. We may daily see him out walking, pass- 
ing through the campus or down the street. During the 
heavy “blizzard” of last March, when a number of students 
were afraid to venture out, he went to the village in the 
worst of the storm, to see if his mail had arrived. Few 
men of his age manifest the interest he shows in arrange- 
ments for the future. He has himself carefully planned 
and superintended the building of his new residence. He 
expects to publish a new metaphysical work next spring. 
Other projects are upon his mind which he intends to carry 
out in coming years. Everything seems to augur him a 
long and happy life of active retirement, and we trust that 
he may be spared for many deeds of usefulness to the uni- 
versity and the world at large, after his career as President 
of this institution is ended. H.C. W. 





THE CORONAL. 


RAGRANCE came wafted from the queenly bloom 
Of white magnolias lost in dreams of bright 

And lovely Southern landscapes, and the gloom 
Of Northern nights reflected their dreams’ light. 
Bv-paths there were and many a winding lane 
That ever lured and led the wandering feet, 
’Neath star-lit skies, to bloasom-litten dells, 
And onward yet until the soul was fain 
To lie down and die beneath the speils 
Of woodland ways, so fair were they and sweet. 
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Of flowers, as we roamed, we plucked a few, 
Purple and blue and pure-white. These with love 
I wove into a wreath bedashed with dew, 

A garland worthy of the gods above, 

For, with the glore of the blossoming, 

I twined our friendship’s immorta ity. 

With fingers deft I interlaced our days 

And wrvuught a coronal whose nimbus-ring 
Illumes with chastened light the weary maze 

Of lanes and by-paths in the days to be. 


Defiowered the wreath and flown the summer-eve, 
The moment’s fleeting mood, the brief delight. 
Yet nought of deed or dream would I retrieve 
For weird and wonderful is friendship’s might. 
The sign of it may fade away and die, 
But heart and spirit live without an end, 
And ever we are weaving in new dreams 
New symbols of a love more pure and high 
Than any stars that on us shed their beams, 
As hopefully our homeward way we wend. 
W. L. M. 





LIFE AT PRINCETON. 


T IS an old saying that the college is a microcosm, a little 
world to itself, of itself and for itself, and this is true 
not only of college life as a whole, but of each separate and 
particular college. The situation of a college, the elements 
from which its ranks are filled, its age and its traditions, all 
contribute to the formation of a type, a species of the homo 
academicus which is clearly differentiated from its fellow 
members in this great genus. I don’t think there has ever 
been a clearer proof of this than the series of articles on 
social life in our various colleges recently completed in Lip- 
pincott’s. Every college has its own idols, the fence at 
Yale, the quadrangle at Harvard, the steps of Old North 
and the front campus at Princeton. Every college has its 
own pet and peculiar phraseology, its own aims and its own 
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amusements. At one college fraternities are unknown, at 
another they rule with a rod of iron; at one college class 
feeling reigns supreme, at another it has passed away and 
its lingering traces are regarded as relics of barbarism. At 
the University of Virginia athletics of every branch are com- 
pletely neglected, at Yale I should say they were the one 
most potent influence in the life of the undergraduates. So 
widely in the three great Eastern colleges, at least, have 
these influences differed, and so distinct are the types that 
they have produced, that it is an easy matter for one who has 
a little experience to recognize the lofty air of superiority 
and calm insolence which marks a crowd of Harvard men, 
the self-assertion and somewhat demonstrative patriotism of 
the Yalenses, and the frankness, forwardness and general 
noisiness of a body of Princetonians. 

Since this is the case, let us look for a moment at the 
factors that go to make up our life at Princeton and see 
what are the influences they bring to bear upon us and how 
they contribute to the formation of the species known to 
students of the natural history of college life as the Homo 
Academicus Neo-Cesariensis. For my part I believe that 
college life in its most perfect form is found here at Prince- 
ton. Situated as we are in a little village midway between 
the two great cities of the eastern coast, we are free at once 
from the distractions, or attractions, which add such an 
element of city life to a four years at Yale or Harvard, and 
from the rusticity which shows itself so plainly in some of 
our smaller colleges. The disturbing element of fraternities 
has been driven from our midst and our classes are units, 
not aggregations of jealous cliques. Class feeling itself, in 
its more excessive forms, is dying out, and the gradual uni- 
fication of the whole college is becoming more and more 
noticeable every year. We have the finest campus in the 
country, and anyone who has ever spent a few days at a 
college that is without this potent factor in our life, such as 
Yale, for example, will notice the difference it makes. 
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They talk of their fence, and I don’t wonder that they are 
lamenting over its approaching fate, for it certainly is a very 
pleasant gathering place of the clans, but after all it is not 
like our campus. In the heart of a large city, restrained 
by the crowds of passers-by, they do not and cannot have 
that sense of perfect absence of control that make a Prince- 
ton man upon his campus the freest soul on earth. We 
have the dormitories, too, without which college life is but 
a hollow mockery of what it might be. Think of a college 
like Cornell or Columbia, where the students live in private 
houses scattered about the town. Why, half the joys of 
college would be gone. Here we are in the midst of friends. 
Are we weary with that weariness of the flesh that comes 
from much study, and do we wish to relieve our minds by 
a quiet game of whist, American or otherwise? All we 
have to do is to open the window and call our friends and 
the thing is done. Witherspoon and University, tor ex- 
ample, are almost colleges in themselves. Witherspoon is 
inhabited for the most part by a set of men who are con- 
genial in all their tastes, and they can spend an evening 
with their friends without ieaving the building. University 
is filled for the first part of the year by Freshmen, who 
make in its long corridors friendships that shall last as long 
as their college life, and for the last part by Seniors who 
feel the happiest days of their life slipping away from under 
their feet and are only too ready to banish this feeling of 
sadness by song and jest and pow-wow. 

There is another advantage which Princeton has over her 
rival colleges. I refer to the old Halls, founded before the 
forming of this nation by statesmen in embryo who, in their 
riper years, took a prominent part in that greater task. I 
know a man in the Senior class whose chief aim in coming 
to college was to learn to think and speak upon his feet. 
He made a careful study of the literary societies in all our 
leading colleges and came to the conclusion not only that 
none equaled, but that none even approached in excellence, 
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the rival Halls of Princeton. To Princeton, consequently, 
he came, and to-day at the conclusion of his four-years’ 
course, he says that his expectations have been more than 
satisfied, that great as are the promises which the Halls ex- 
tend to prospective neophytes, ‘they are more than equaled 
by the performance. They compel the timid to speak off- 
hand before a large and wonderfully critical audience; 
they afford the ignorant an excellent knowlege of the laws 
which govern deliberative bodies; they offer liberal prizes 
for oratory, debate and essay writing; they enter into 
public competition with each other where the contestants 
are urged on by the strong applause of their fellows. On 
the whole, I don’t wonder that many a man has said when 
he finished his four-years’ course in college and in Hall, that 
if he had to choose between the two he would abandon the 
curriculum: and it must not be thought that this was but 
the hasty judgment of men who had a taste for debate and 
no love of study. Tradition assigns such aspeech to a man 
who graduated a few years ago at the head of his class, 
taking the Mathematical Fellowship, a Lynde debater in- 
deed, but an unsuccessful one. Not long ago a Yale man 
told me that he had noticed that Princeton men were distin- 
guished above students of any other college by the ease 
with which they talked, their flow of language and their 
perfect ability to address a crowd on almost any subject. 
And he was right—history itself proves the truth of his as- 
sertion. Princeton has never been a great literary center; 
our brightest names pale before those of Yale and Harvard, 
but she always has been and always will be, while Whig and 
Clio stand, a mother of statesmen, a nurse of orators. 
There is another factor in the social life of our colleges 
which has more influence here at Princeton, I believe, than 
anywhere-else, and that is the factor of eating-clubs. Years 
ago, I understand, there was a students’ commons in Prince- 
ton, but it has long since passed into “the dark backward 
and abysm of time.” Nor are we ruled by the landlady 
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system which controls some of our colleges, notably Amherst, 
where the composition of a club is determined solely by the 
order of applications to a landlady. Our system of manag- 
ing a club through one of the members, who acts as medi- 
ator between the producing and the consuming elements of 
society, makes us more independent of the powers of the 
kitchen, and the self-determining power of a club enables it 
to get together a congenial set of fellows. I know one club 
in college, every member of which is, I believe, devoted to 
the work of Foreign Missions. It would not be hard, I 
fancy, to find a club whose every member has firmly deter- 
mined to do nothing of the kind. Some years ago four men 
were dismissed from college for hazing. These four men 
all came from one club; nor was this a mere chance, for that 
club was the head and front of all offending so far as hazing 
went. There isa club, for example, in the present Senior class 
which began in Sophomore year and has gone on ever since, 
gaining a man here and a man there, and seldom making a 
mistake in the man. Among its fifteen members at this 
time there are three ex-editors of the Lit., three of the 
Princetonian, four Junior orators, four Baird prize-men, and 
three class-day orators. The proudest fraternity at any col- 
lege might be proud of such a record, and I believe I am 
right in saying that the club I have mentioned is not ashamed 
of it. Indeed, our clubs take to a large degree the place of 
fraternities, they are the units that go to make up a class, 
for as a rule clubs are composed entirely of classmates. 
There are plenty of exceptions, I know, but the pleasantest 
clubs and those that carry the most weight in their c!ass are 
simple, not complex. 

Of all the clubs in Princeton, the Ivy Club is by far the 
most important. Composed of some fifteen men trom each 
of the upper classes, it corresponds somewhat to the great 
senior societies of Yale, and its rule forbidding the intro- 
duction of underclassmen into its building gives it an air of 
secrecy and makes it an idol devoutly to be adored by a 
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certain set which regularly appears in every Sophomore 
class. The members chosen at the end of every year from 
this class are supposed to be its leading men in athletics, 
scholarship and society. But this last element far predom- 
inates, and no matter how much of an athlete or a scholar 
a man may be, unless there is about him that undefinable 
something that marks a gentleman, his chances of Ivy are 
nil. Thus, practically, Ivy becomes a combination of men 
remarkable rather for their society qualifications than for 
anything else, and, whatever else you may say of an Ivy man, 
it is generally safe to assume that he isa gentleman. At 
the same time it is an entirely open question whether the 
influence of such a body is for good or evil. That itisa 
source of heart-burning and jealousy among a certain class 
of men no one can doubt; that the esprit de corps, which 
must necessarily prevail in such a body, leads to trouble at 
elections for class officers is a potent fact. It possesses 
many of the elements of Greek letter societies, institutions 
utterly alien to Princeton ideas; and yet, with all its faults, 
there are few men who would refuse an election to Ivy, 
and a devotion to The Club, as its members love to call it, 
must ever be among the warmest feelings of a Princeton 
graduate who is also an Ivy man. 

Athletics, of course, have a wonderful influence on the 
life of college men in general, and of Princeton men in 
particular, and yet I must say that I think this influence is 
over-estimated by the world at large. This, perhaps, is 
only natural. Our athletic contests are public ; our examina- 
tions are private. All the world goes to see the great 
games on the Polo Grounds; only the fathers and mothers 
and sisters, with now and then, perhaps, some other fellow’s 
sister, come down to sce the boys take the diplomas they 
have earned by four years’ honest work, and yet the world 
complains that study is a lost art at college and that athletic 
sports have tukenits place. I think if the world could only 
see some of the hollow-eyed, consumptive-looking pollers 
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that the most famous athletic colleges turn out too fre- 
quently they would change their cry. Still, athletics does 
have a wonderful influence on college men. Th» trainer 
watches with the strictest eye over the habits and condition 
of his charges, and a breach of training is so rare as to 
excite the astonishment as well as the condemnation of the 
whole college. A quick eye, a sure hand, a mind ready to 
make instant decision—these are what college athletics 
demand and what they obtain, and whatever may be a man’s 
vocation in after life, these three qualities can never come 
amiss. But the influence of athletics is felt not only on the 
players. The whole college turns out to watch the practice 
games of foot-ball, and, in a less degree, the practice of 
the other teams. Men’s minds are broadened and made more 
manly even by watching this noblest of games, their love 
for their college is strengthened as they cheer its visible 
embodiment in a team, and the very excitement of a game 
serves as an escape-valve for those spirits that once broke 
out in barrings-out, horn sprees, town-and-gown rows and 
other excesses of which the very names are now passing 
into oblivion. 

Yet after all this is a very cold way to talk of athletics, to 
weigh their merits and their faults, and decide which way 
the balance lies. To us who have seen the games and 
cheered the teams that have become immortal in college 
tradition, athletics have no faults, and while in our most 
matter-of-fact moments we may admit the advisability of 
their regulation, the mere mention of their suppression 
causes only a scornful smile. Suppress the game in which 
Loney and Ilaxall and Peace, Moffat, Lamar and Cowan 
have covered themselves and their college with glory that 
will never fade while the ivy clings to Old Nassau! How 
absurd it seems to us who have listened to the storm of 
eheers that hailed some hard-earned victory, and have seen 
the Polo Grounds gay with the orange and black and the 
blue, and have heard them ring again with the cheers of 
Yale and Princeton. 
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It seems rather tame to come down to our studies after 
such a theme as foot-ball, and yet our studies are a great 
factor in our social life here. We don’t talk about them 
much to our friends outside. Why should we? When 
your partner in some dance in the brief Christmas vacation 
asks you tell her about college as you rest between the 
dances, do you begin to explain Tutor M.’s theory of the 
rise and development of etiological myths, or Prof. B.’s 
lucid demonstration of the mysteries of Simple Ilarmonic 
motion? By no means; you tell her of the last great vic- 
tory, or the last good story on a man she knows, or some 
other little thing of that kind. But here at college we talk 
about our studies often enough. The Freshman explains 
how he came to make that chilly flunk, the Sophomore is 
trying to borrow some one’s problems in mathematics, the 
Junior discusses the wave theory of light, and the Seniors 
plunge eagerly into the intricacies of metaphysical problems. 
I have sat in the Lit. rooms with an excited crowd of class- 
mates, talking over the various theories of the Conscience, 
its functions and its limitations, till nearly midnight. The 
curriculum is, I think, but a part of what we learn at col- 
lege, but it is a far more considerable part than some sup- 
pose it to be. 

We have seen some of the many factors that go to make 
up our life at Princeton. Let us look now at the types of 
men they produce. Princeton society may be divided 
roughly into the “ poller ” and the “sport.” Of course, in 
the true sense, these names represent extreme types. The 
poller proper is defined, by one who has made a careful 
study of the subject, as a man of one wish, to obtain a high 
group, to which wish he sacrifices both healtn of body and 
completeness of character. From this extreme type we go 
down, by slow gradations, until we come to a point where 
the sport and poller meet. Often enough we can find ina 
single individual the link that joins these two classes. He 
does not altogether neglect his studies, and works very hard 
about examination-time, but he will, nine times out of ten, 
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leave work and all to join a social pow-wow, or will cut a 
recitation to lie under the elms on the campus. From him, 
again, we shade up to the “true sport,” a variety found in 
every college, I suppose; yet if I might venture an opinion, 
I would say that there was in the “true sport” of Princeton 
a certain frankness and openness, a scorn of hypocrisy, and 
a respect, if not a remarkable love, for goodness, that dis- 
tinguishes him from his compeers at other colleges and 
gives a brighter promise for his future career. 

Of course, in this rough division there are many smaller 
groups. There are the athletes, the “social dukes,” the 
devoted “ Hall men,” men of literary, artistic or musical 
tastes, and scientific loafers. But we cannot discuss all 
these; their names mark their characters and one and all 
contribute their share to Princeton life. 

Where, among all these types, can we find the ideal Prince- 
tonman? For my part, I have never yet found him. Ihave 
almost persuaded myself sometimes that this ideal had been 
embodied, but some flaw, trivial enough it may be, has shat- 
tered the idol I had nigh begun to worship. But still, I 
think there is in all our minds an ideai, which, if ever real- 
ized, we should claim at once as the very embodiment of 
Princeton ideas. If it is ever given to us to behold such a 
realization of this ideal, we should see a man strong and 
athletic, a good student, but not a poller, fond of a song, 
fonder still of a good story, with a keen sense of the humor- 
ous, frank and easy in his manners, a good talker and a 
clear thinker, and, above all, a man of a true and uoble 
Christian character. But, alas! the years are passing away 
and our ideal is not yet realized. 

The years are passing, those words mean a good deal 
more to some of us to-day, I think, than they do to others. 
We have lain four years in this landlocked harbor of col- 
lege life preparing for the voyage; only a few days more 
and the harbor will be left behind, the bar crossed, and the 
voyage on the ocean of life begun. We have worked ‘to- 
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gether in preparing our vessels for this voyage, but when 
once we have embarked the storms on that wide ocean will 
separate our fleet and scatter it at the wind’s will over the 
waste of waters. But whatever storms may roar about us 
there will come ever and anon lulls in which we may hear 
the whispers of the wind through the elms about Old ) 
North and the ring of Senior singing on the steps, and how- 
ever dark our skies may be hereafter there will always be 
one bright spot to which we may look back—the fuur years 
spent as college boys at Princeton. 


T. M. PARROTT. 





THE VIOL. 


OB and moan of viol strings 
) Lure the lonely soul afar, 
*Neath the rays of the evening star, 
To a land of unknown things 
And dim ways. 


Darkling rivers calmly flow 
Over close and clovered mead, 
Leaves but follow where they lead 
Past the pallid willows’ glow 
Into gloom. | 


Breath of blossoms, fair and white, 
Fanning wings of bird or fay, 
Whisper of wondering souls, that stray 
Through this land of faint delight 
Aimlessly ; 


Witcheries interwoven well, 
Tone with tone and tune with tune, 
Into a magic rhythmic rune 
By the hands that wake the spell 
Of deep tones, 


Bind the soul with subtle chains 
’Mid enchanted garden lawns 
Till, too soon, the daylight dawns, 

While the starlight sadly wanes 


Overhead. W. L. M. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOETHE'S “FAUST.” 


ATTHEW ARNOLD has somewhere characterized 
Goethe as “the greatest poet of the present age and 
the greatest critic of all ages.”” That the great poet is sel- 
dom, if ever, the great critic, is a common belief and, in the 
main, a well-founded one. Inspiration tends to blind clear 
judgment, but it would have been well-nigh impossible for 
a man of Goethe’s mental acumen, having lived a long and 
active literary life on the great European stage, not to have 
grown up into a ripeness of sound, esthetical judgment. 
To a large extent a man’s character is moulded by his sur- 
roundings, moral and physical, against which native activity 
and individuality strive. Viewed in this light, Goethe was 
a representative man; as thoroughly and truly a German as 
Socrates was a Greek and Voltaire a Frenchman—and just 
as truly, by his originality and completeness of character, 
did he guide and lead his countrymen from a state of de- 
pendence upon foreign influences to a state of natural growth 
and abundant fruitage. He was a master builder, under 
whose hands German intellectuality was fashioned till it 
deserved and received that homage from Europe which, from 
the beginning of the present century, has been so willingly 
conceded. 

Poetic minds are of two orders: Those which are moved 
most powerfully by the contemplation of the sublime, and 
those which exist most happily in the atmosphere of the 
beautiful. A%schylus and Michael Angelo are types of the 
former, Sophocles and Raphael of the latter; and to this 
latter class Goethe belongs. He was an ardent admirer of 
the beautiful in Nature, and his susceptibility fell a victim to 
the charms of “lovely woman.” He was continually falling 
in love. Scandal and prudery have constantly made his 
different love episodes the subject of their spiteful criticism, 
but they are generally considered to have been unmistakable 
marks of his genius. 

3 
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No one will for an instant question his relations with that 
charming woman, the Baroness Von Stein, nor will anyone 
deny that her friendship and his Platonic affection for her 
were powerful factors in moulding his character. A philos- 
opher, in the technical sense of the term, he was not, for he 
could not confine himself to any fixed method of investiga- 
tion. “I cannot content myself,” he says, “with a single 
mode of thinking;”’ but no one who has ever read or studied 
his “Faust” can fail to perceive that, in respect of native 
genius for dealing with principles and for working his way 
through metaphysical difficulties, he was a philospher— 
“the enemy of metaphysics and systems, his was the true, 
philosophical attitude.” 

Goethe’s love for nature impelled him to recognize 
Nature’s God. He says: “The contemplation of the archi- 
tecture of the universe in the infinitely great and the infi- 
nitely little of which it is composed, leads us inevitably to 
the conclusion that at the bottom of the whole an idea lies, 
according to which, God in Nature and Nature in God from 
eternity to eternity works and shapes forth all things. Ob- 
servation and reflection bring us continually nearer these 
mysteries.” Again, “I believe in God, that is a fair and a 
laudable profession; but to acknowledge God when and 
wherever He may reveal himself, this is the only true bless- 
edness on earth.” When asked concerning his belief in 
Christ, he replied: “I am asked if it is in me to offer re- 
spectful adoration to Christ—I answer, certainly.” 

Such was the man whose life-work, we might almost say 
autobiography, we will endeavor to study. 

“ Faust” justly stands at the head of all Goethe’s works, 
and to it should be given a very high place in the best 
works af every age. Founded on a well-known popular 
tale and indebted for its interest and pathos to incidents of 
universal experience, it deals with the deepest problems 
which can engage the mind of man. These combined qual- 
ities make it, perhaps, superior to any one of Shakespeare’s 
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plays. The plot is simplicity itself, and the main incidents 
are well known to the reader. The innucence of Gretchen 
and her subsequent fall appeal to every sympathetic heart. 
“ The inward struggles of Faust, like those of Hamlet, and 
the antagonism of the sensual and moral principles, interest 
the reader just in proportion as his own mind and nature 
have been similarly stirred.” Each line is made to stand 
for an eternity, and not a word is thrown away. The poem 
has entered, as a whole, into the mind and thought of mod- 
ern Germany. Nearly every word of it has become a house- 
hold one. Into his “ Faust” Goethe threw a peculiar phase 
of his nature and intellect, very much in the same way as 
Shakespeare did in Hamlet, which character Faust resem- 
bles in the ideal, though so differently framed. 

Viewed as a whole, the first part of “ Faust” is, perhaps, 
the most imaginative and generally interesting dramatic 
poem since Shakespeare. Certainly no other unites so 
many elements. The natural and supernatural, striking 
delineations of character, variety of scene, diversities of 
poetic form, heaven, earth, hell, with their beings, embraced 
within its circuit, add to the final effect. Asa dramatic 
work the first part is complete in itself—“ destiny and 
divinity have controlled the action up to the catastrophe and 
close.”’ 

In the second part “we again see Goethe himself, no 
longer the aspiring enthusiast, but the mature man of culture; 
and here the idea is not moral philosophy, but that of art.” 
Here the universalist’s life-poem reflects not individuality, 
but society. 

As the first part was constructed under the spontaneous 
influence of a creative mood, so the second part was the 
product of a thoroughly critical spirit. As a dramatic work 
it is, perhaps, the most purely ideal ever produced; its 
muse is indeed the Muse of Magic. Both parts are sym- 
metrical in structure. “The first moves with deliberate 
swiftness from heaven, through the world, to hell; the second 
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returns thence, through the world, to heaven. Between 
these two lies the emancipation of Faust from the torment 
of his conscious guilt—lies his Léthe, this assimilation of 
the past.” In one, love and knowledge confront each other ; 
in the other, practical activity and art—the ideal of the 
beautiful. 

The chief ethical value of the poem rests in its symbolic 
significance as typical of the spirit and tendency of modern 
times. “It is the subtlest essence of the century, which 
has crystalized itself in the passionate sighs, meditations 
and despair of this Promethean spirit who yearned to over- 
leap the boundaries of human knowledge.” The character 
of Faust is one of the most real and most thoroughly human 
that has ever been painted. Our interest is awakened and 
our sympathies enlisted from the very outset, because in 
his aspirations and failures he is but a type of all mankind. 
In truth the destiny of the human race is typified in his 
character. God, in challenging Mephistopheles to lead 
Faust astray, stakes his power over the human race. Goethe 
had only to look into his own heart to discover many of 
the traits and weaknesses he so skillfully and graphically 
portrays. 

“Faust ” shows us first that mere subjective knowledge 
cannot satisfy man. He appears before us as a student of 
high attainments, versed in all the lore of science and philos- 
ophy—a doctor of philosophy, he has defied the resources of 
the examining board. Yet with all this he is not at peace 
or satisfied with himself or his work. He is a Titan, ever 
struggling to break down natural limitations, with a con- 
suming passion for a dimly divined state. Referring to 
Faust, Goethe said: “TI, too, had drifted about in all sorts 
of studies and had soon enough come to suspect their 
worthlessness. I had made all sorts of ventures in life, and 
had returned from each with even greater disgust and vex- 
ation.” 

Finding no satisfaction in his studies, Faust determines to 
taste the extreme of experience— 
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“All of life, for all mankind created, 
Shall be within mine inmost being tested.” 


Here he represents a man who, feeling impatient and impris- 
oned within the limits of mere earthly existence, regards the 
possession of the highest knowledge, the enjoyment of the 
fairest blessings, as insufficient even in the slightest degree 
to satisfy his longing. Man then has an inborn desire to 
discover the unknown and unseen. 

Faust’s philosophy is essentially eudemonistic. His chiet 
goal in life is happiness; his aims are, however, selfish—he 
does not live for others. He never valued his acquirements 
as a means of benefiting others, but only as they afforded 
him personal happiness, and for that very reason they have 
failed to satisty him. He deludes himself—and how human 
he is in that peculiar weakness of his !—by thinking that he 
will find this happiness for which he is seeking, in the 
knowledge and use of the supernatural, and he therefore 
sells himself to evil on the condition that the devil serve 
him tor a period of twenty-four years. He signs a compact 
with his blood, delivering his immortal soul to the powers 
of darkness. For a time he finds satisfaction in performing 
marvels and mystifying the people with the aid of his dread 
slave. But soon he tires of this and seeks enjoyment in 
another way. This time he must needs gratify his bodily 
passions. But with the restlessness that is born of a heated 
and disordered brain he soon wearies of this too. The 
indulgence of passion having failed to afford him real enjoy- 
ment, he concludes that it is to be found in a development 
of the powers Nature endowed him with. The teaching of 
all this is that everyone sells himself to the devil who sacri- 
fices the future to the present; who seeks the immediate 
gratification of a desire without regard to consequences. 


“ Who of the future takes no heed, 
But only thinks of present need ; 
The devil has him in his hold, 

By day and night the man is solr.” 
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And now, as an example of a scene where Faust is Goethe 
himself, if anywhere, take the one immediately before the 
close of the drama, when he, having experienced for the 
first time genuine happiness and perfect contentment. in 
conferring a lasting benefit upon generations yet unborn, 
exclaims, with some degree of pride: 


“This monument of my brief earthly day 
Shall Time to endless ages spare.” 


In Mephistopheles, Goethe has painted a wonderful charac- 
ter. The fundamental idea of evil in the “ Faust ” is mere 
negativity. Dante, Milton and other great poets have de- 
picted Satan as a solemn, defiant creature.- Goethe made 
him a gentleman with a ready tongue and wit. The old 
nursery demon, with his horns, cloven hoof and tail, has no 
terrors or reality for the modern mind. Goethe has revolu- 
tionized this idea of his “Satanic majesty.” The devil, to 
be dangerous, he says, must be abreast of the times, equal 
to man in mental ability and acquirements. So we see 
Mephistopheles clad in priestly vestments and holding 
learned discussions with Faust on the subjects of God, 
heaven and divine purpose. He is also at home on philo- 
sophical, ethical and metaphysical grounds. In this form 
the evil one becaine the most insidious kind of an enemy. 
According to Goethe’s philosophy, the devil is placed on 
earth as the companion of man. God does not hate evil, 
but recognizes it as a necessary part of man’s experience 
and an indispensable instrument for the accomplishment of 
good. Evil is that element in life’s drama which creates a 
progressive movement—hence an element of progress. 

It was the Fifth Article of the compact by which Faust 
sold his soul that brought the beautiful character of Marga- 
ret into existence—for she was born, not made. “ No crea- 
tion of dramatic fiction in modern or ancient times has taken 
such a vigorous hold on the popular imagination as this fair 
and trustful maiden, whose brief, tragic career has a power, 
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pathos and awe in it, as if it were written by the unrelenting 
finger of Fate itself.” She is, however, subordinate to the 
purpose of the drama. Faust must know evil, since he has 
chosen it, not as a theory, but as an active moving power in 
his life and experience. In his effort to fathom the extreme 
experience of mankind he must share its guilt. He has 
taken the cup of Time into his hands; he must drain it to 
the dregs. He is vulnerable in one point, and Margaret 
must be made tlie instrument of his ruin or of his salvation. 
She is secure in her innocence—that of conscious virtue. 
In her are many traces of the quiet and artless Gretchen, 
the object of Goethe’s boyish affection. 

Margaret, with her spiritual vision born of her purity, 
perceives that Mephistopheles isa demon. On entering the 
room he has just quitted, she exclaims: 


“It is so close, so sultry here! 
And yet ’tis not so warm outside; 
I fee!, I know not why, such fear— 
Would mother came !—where can she bide? 
My body’s chill and shuddering— 
I’m but a silly, fearsome thing.” 


Now, in a few tender and beautiful pictures, Faust’s love 
for Margaret and her childlike trustfulness are painted in 
the soft and skillful touches of a master-hand. Then follows 
a rapid series of events. Margaret comes to a realization of 
her crime and is consumed with remorse. Faust flees—she 
kills her child with her own hand, becomes an outcast and 
a wanderer, and is finally imprisoned. Faust learns of it 
and resolves to go to her rescue; this desire is the turning 
point in his career. He visits her in prison and urges her 
to flee; she refuses, and thus her death is made not mere 
retribution, but noble self-sacrifice. 

“Now, in the last and most beautiful scene of the whole 
drama, which possesses peculiar solemnity as containing 
Goethe’s last utterances, made just before his. death, on a 
subject which had occupied the whole of his life, Margaret, 
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lost sight of since the end of the first part, once more re- 
appears. The woman forgiven by our Lord, the woman of 
Samaria and Mary Magdalen intercede in touching and 
impressive litanies for a penitent, ‘formerly known as 
Gretchen.’ Gretchen, guilty of but one fault, committed 
almost unconsciously, is forgiven, and the Mater Gloriosa is 
appealed to by the pardoned one in joyful and impassioned 
strains in behalf of Faust, already on the road to salvation. 
Gretchen’s last words on earth had been a call to ‘ Henrich.’ 
He is now permitted to follow her, and, in the name of the 
‘eternal feminine,’ joins her in the highest realms.” 


R. E. PRIME, Jr. 





THE ALSAOCIAN EXILES. 


T THE close of the Franco-Prussian war many Alsa- 
cian families left their homes, preferring exile to a life 

of comparative ease and comfort under the hated conquer- 
ors. Thousands of families settled in various parts of 
France, where new homes were eagerly provided by patri- 
otic citizens. Throughout the conquered provinces there 
prevailed a most intense loyalty to the mother country. 
Those who left, went to spread far and wide the feeling of 
bitter resentment against the victorious Teutons; those who 
remained stayed to keep alive the old national spirit, and 
maintain their rights and privileges as children of /a Patrie. 
Pierre Kleinhaus was among the former class, more by 
force of circumstances than of his own free desire. For 
him and his family the results of the war had been most 
disastrous. When he rode to the front at the head of a 
company of brave Alsacians, he left his wife in charge of a 
prosperous farm; it was on the porch of the large, com- 
fortable house that his little Berta stood as she kissed her 
father good-bye. And Kleinhaus waved his hand back to 
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her, smiling and thinking of the cheerful home, with his 
dear wife and darling little daughter. Then he thought 
of the war, and smiled still more as he imagined the tri- 
umphant march to Berlin, and pictured to himself how 
humiliated the proud Germans soon would be. But these 
bright hopes were not destined to be fulfilled, and the good 
old times were never to be renewed. When Kleinhaus re- 
turned, feeble and emaciated, from a German prison, he 
found his farm plundered and the house in ashes. His 
wife was dead, killed by @ stray bullet from some drunken 
irregular, who may have belonged to either army. Pierre 
always swore it was the deed of a German, and vowed 
eternal enmity towards the race. 

The happy Alsacian life was ended, and Kleinhaus could 
no longer endure the sadly altered place. So he sold the 
farm and, scraping together what money he could from his 
wrecked estate, determined to hasten away from these 
scenes with his daughter Roberta, whom he now almost 
idolized, since she was the only comfort remaining in this 
reverse of fortune. Before he left the village, he took 
Berta by the hand and led her first to the ruins of their old 
home and then to the grave of her mother, and kneeling 
there made her swear never in her whole life to have any- 
thing to do with the Germans, and “ above all, never, never 
to marry one of that cursed nation.” Berta was nearly ten 
when all this happened, and her young heart was filled with 
grief and indignation at the events of the war. She placed 
her hand in her father’s and, with an eager, trembling 
voice, repeated after him: “never, never, never.” Then 
they rose and returned to the village together, the grief- 
stricken man satisfied that the promise would be kept. 

Pierre and his daughter came over to America. After a 
year or more of failure and disappointment, the Alsacian 
was able to purchase a farm in Massachusetts where, by 
skill and industry, he gradually recovered his lost fortune. 
The native families respected Kleinhaus for his energy and 
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thrift. He, in turn, grew attached to his neighbors and 
came at length to be fond of his adopted country. It was 
only the few Germans in the vicinity who did not find him 
friendly or attractive, for he either totally ignored their ex- 
istence or, if they desired to force an acquaintance, answered 
them brusquely and often rudely. To Berta the new home 
was especially delightful. She loved the hills, and the 
broad, rich fields, and the old farm houses with their great 
roomy barns. She loved, too, the hearty New England 
farmers and their kind, motherl¥ wives. Every day added 
to her pleasant impression of her American friends, and led 
her to consider them more and more her own people. Nor 
was thisliking ononeside alone. These good-hearted women, 
pitied the poor motherless child ; they liked her quiet ways, 
her thoughtful words and happy smile, her pretty foreign 
accent. She was welcome everywhere, and all were glad to 
have her for a companion of their own children. 

As she grew older, she took entire charge of their home. 
One would have thought her a born housekeeper to have ~ 
seen her moving about the snug little house with her tidy 
apron on, or to have tasted her delicious cakes and pies. 
Then how the mothers admired the young Alsacian, and 
how they held her up to their own girls as a model of 
industry! For now she devoted herself wholly to her 
father, and the time which others spent in play found her 
occupied with various household duties. So the village folk 
saw less of Berta, for she rarely visited any now except the 
Goelets, their nearest neighbors. These people were 
Alsacians, too; in fact, it was through cld Simon Goelet 
that Kleinhaus had procured his farm in New England. 
The two were fast friends, and the invalid wife of the 
former, whose own children were married and living far 
away, felt'a peculiar interest in the young daughter of her 
fellow-countryman. The sympathetic ears of mother Goelet 
were always open to Berta’s trials, and she was ever ready 
with kind words and tender counsel; while the girl’s happy 
face cheered her during the worst spells of her illness. 
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But when Bertha was about fifteen she suddenly broke oft 
these daily visits and only at intervals appeared at the 
Goelets’ house. A new member had been added to the 
household, and from this interloper the shy maiden fled. 
Imagine a tall, strong, well-proportioned man of twenty- 
four, rather pale from a long sickness; or better, imagine 
him as he appeared soon afterwards, with robust form and 
handsome face, a high forehead, a quick, searching eye and 
a black moustache—and you have a picture of Conrad 
Goelet, neither flattering nor disparaging. Conrad was the 
nephew of Old Simon. When he arrived at his uncle’s 
place he was fresh from his native land. He had come over 
to recover from an almost fatal illness, and to manage the 
farm as his uncle’s age increased. Berta was very timid at 
first, and shunned the house altogether; but possibly 
Conrad had read of Mahomet and the mountain; at all 
events there was still a beaten path between the two houses, 
_and it was not six months before a regular little romance 
began in which these young people played the chief parts. 
It was plain that Conrad adored Berta, and no less evident 
that she fully returned the sentiment. After supper, when 
farm and household duties were ended, Conrad would make 
his way over to the house, and the two would sit and chat 
together. If the evening was fine they would stroll across 
the fields arm-in-arm, talking in subdued undertones or 
laughing softly at their own gay words. They seldom met 
in the day-time, for both were busy at work. For this 
reason few of the villagers noticed their growing intimacy, 
and even their families thought little of it. Several months 
passed in this manner, the two becoming daily more 
wrapped up in each other, till at length Conrad thought it 
about time to ask Berta a certain very important and very 
solemn question. 

One evening as they wandered along, he began to speak 
to her about his past life—the years of his boyhood and 
youth spent in dear old Alsace. He described his home 
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and parents; he told her how, during the war, they were 
able to keep their property safe without incurring the dis- 
pleasure of either side. His father, he said, was among the 
first to accept the new régime, and resolved to prove his 
loyalty to the German government by placing his son in the 
army. So when Conrad reached the proper age he was 
enlisted, and hurried oft to Cologne with his regiment. He 
had served scarcely a year when he was seized with a 
terrible malady, which kept him in the hospital for five long 
months, and after that he was sent home on a short leave, to 
recover. The less loyal townsmen of Goelet hardly approved 
of his son’s calling; indeed, their enmity against Goelet 
constantly increased, the more so now that Conrad was 
there among them with his German uniform. When he 
had regained his health, he and his father agreed upon a 
step which was to reconcile the neighbors and at the same 
time withdraw Conrad from an occupation really distasteful 
to him. He escaped across the frontier and embarked for 
America, where, as Berta knew, he had come to his uncle’s 
farm and made it his home. 

It is needless to say that one part of the account filled 
Berta with distress and horror. This countryman of hers, 
this man whom she loved, was one of the hated Germans. 
He had accepted them as rulers, and even marched under 
their banners. She would never have believed it had she 
not heard it from his own lips. Oh, why had he told her? 
If he had only lived quietly at home it would have been 
different, but he had actually entered their service and be- 
come one of them. She had promised faithfully “never, 
never;” yes, she must forever give him up. Berta drew 
herself away from him and sat down on a stone by the road- 
side. Conrad looked at her amazed, for he saw that she 
was in tears. Then they hastened back, and Berta ran to 
her room to battle with her terrible grief. 

The next evening when Conrad came to see her he found 
a note lying on the table, in which she explained, in gentle 
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though decided words, the barrier that had risen between 
them, and bade him a last adieu. Many times he tried to 
see her, but without success; she hardly stirred from the 
house, and remained close in her room whenever he called. 
Once he met her in the street, but she merely said “Good 
morning,” and walked rapidly on. 

The two Alsacians lived on in this way, dwelling in the 
same village, but separated as if by the widest ocean. Berta 
grew to be a slender, graceful woman—not so healthy nor 
so smiling as formerly, but still handsome, and perhaps a 
trifle more patient and thoughtful. None of the New Eng- 
land youths understood her; so, though many admired her, 
no one dared to woo her. As for Conrad, he worked hard 
upon the farm, and always appeared grave but hopeful. 
About this time another matter happened which added to 
his distress. He had recently written home several times 
but received no reply, and this, continuing for the space of 
a year, caused him no small anxiety as to the whereabouts 
of his father. He would have returned to Alsace had not 
his desertion made that impossible. At length, when he 
had almost resolved to risk his life and go, a letter arrived, 
in which his father informed them of his arrest as accom- 
plice to Conrad’s flight and his long detention, at the same 
time announcing his acquittal and release.. But what 
pleased Conrad stil] more was the receipt a few days later, 
of another long letter in reply to those he had sent months 
before, and which treated of a subject very close to his 
heart. Neighbor Kleinhaus met him as he was reading it, 
and the two then and there engaged in a conversation from 
which Conrad went away as happy as a few days earlier he 
had been anxious and dejected. 

It was nearly sunset when he reached the house. He 
passed in at the gate and walked through the garden ; then, 
turning down the nearly obliterated path, crossed directly 
to the Kleinhaus farm. Berta was seated by the kitchen 
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door; as he approached she started up hastily and would 
have gone into the house, but he stopped her. 

“ Berta,” he said, “I must speak to you. I have just seen 
your father and explained to him all the circumstances of 
my enlistment in the army. I showed him a letter from 
my own father, in which he took the entire blame upon 
himself, and asserted that I was much opposed to it—which 
is the solemn truth—and that I only went at his earnest 
wish and command. Your father said he was completely 
satisfied; are you? See, here is the letter.” 

“ Did—did my father say it was all right, then?” she 
asked, hesitatingly. 

“He said that the letter and my life here cleared me 
entirely; that I was in no wise to blame for ‘aiding the 
bloody villains.’ ” 

“ But still you are a German; and I have . 

“Tf that is all,” interrupted Conrad, smiling, “then we 
are all right, for I have settled that matter. No, I am not 
a German any longer, even in name; I have taken out 
naturalization papers, and henceforward this is my coun- 
try. Besides, if I should return to German soil I would 
be shot for desertion. Do you call me a German after that ? 
—Berta, I have come to ask you a question which I have 
waited a long while to ask. May I receive an answer to it 
now ?” 

Neither question nor answer were given audibly, but if 
anyone had been there he could easily have guessed both 
from the tableau that followed. After all, there are some- 
times much better ways of expressing one’s meaning than 
by words. HI. C. W. 
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VOICES. 


CIVILIZATION IN AMERICAN COLLEGES. 


R. RUSKIN has said, in his “Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture,” that of all the pulpits from which human 
voice is ever sent forth there is none from which it reaches 
so far as from the grave. The principle holds true, doubt- 
less, in the autumn years of thoughtful and fruitful lives, 
that we should hear them lovingly, even in awe, old 
Thomas Carlyle would claim—the more if the declining 
days are near the threshold of the eternal dawn. Some- 
what so Mr. Matthew Arnold’s last words came to us, and 
they were words of frank criticism of us, open and lucid 
censure, yet having under all a sting which only the 
courteous spirit of the writer prevented from calling forth 
harsh and discourteous retorts. But Mr. Arnold was right 
in maintaining that civilization, as he defined it, was not to 
be found among us: We had solved the political and social 
problem, but the human problem—the problem in whose 
proper solution lay the secret of civilization—had not so 
much as been acknowledged by us as being a problem for us 
at all. Now, with regard to these general views on Ameri- 
can life, there are many who will answer their author. It 
is the application of them to university and collegiate life 
that must especially concern us. 

It were, however, obviously unfair to extend Mr. Arnold’s 
words to cover asphere of which he did not intend to speak 
and, indeed, could not have spoken with any certain knowl- 
edge or authority. But our colleges are each a reflex of 
the broader and more turbulent life of the nation. The 
most perfect educational methods strive to prepare men for 
the real, actual existence which lies beyond, and naturally 
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bring all our institutions into warm, democratic sympathy 
with the intense democratic spirit in which our fathers and 
we live and move, and at last pass away to be supplanted by 
those who shall come after us. Nowhere, indeed, can we 
so well study the national institutions, customs and ambi- 
tions, and discover the extent of: solution of the human 
problem as where the best sons of the land meet together 
with hearts beating in a unison of love and a harmony of 
patriotic devotion. Whoever, therefore, makes any widely 
generalized charges against the moral or social life of the 
nation must be prepared to substantiate them against our 
colleges also. .Mr. Matthew Arnold will never again be 
able so to speak to us, but a careful study of the elements 
of his civilization and an earnest consideration of them in 
connection with our present condition will help each student 
to a nobler view of the holjness of his life and the sacred- 
ness and privilege of his individuality. 

Are the elements of civilization, as defined by Mr. Arnold, 
present among us or, if they are not, are they, after all, nec- 
essary or essential to the true solution of the problem of 
social responsibility? From the standpoint of self-centred 
culture, we doubt not that there is nothing interesting here. 
There may be enough to arouse momentary curiosity, but not 
interest. And yet these pages on “ Civilization in the United 
States” assert that interest is the essential thing in civiliza- 
tion, and charge us with its absence because we have not 
beauty and distinction. Distinction in the sense of elevation, 
the distinction of the average man and the worship of a 
Brahmin caste we do not have, and pray that we may never 
have, in our colleges. As for beauty, that is a question of 
taste; and since we do not have any relish for distinction, 
we have not the delicate sense which revolts at the soiled 
garments of honest toil, where others would see only the 
purple robes of luxurious ease. In short, we do not have 
Mr. Arnold’s civilization in the colleges of this country. 
There is no distinction, no beauty, no interest, simply 
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because these are not essential to the full and proper per-, 
formance of the task which has been given to this land and 
to us to work out in this world. And yet interest, beauty 
and distinction exist just so far as we have need of them, 
and, further than that, we have no inclination to cherish 
them. Precisely with the lack of that inclination Mr. 
Arnold charges us, and the charge is true. The political 
and social duties of democratic institutions, in every sphere 
of life, make men of sterner and less sentimental and sym- 
pathetic fibre than the apostle of sweetness and light. His 
vague stream of tendency making for righteousness will not 
solve either our educational or our national problems. 
There is not in it sufficient inspiration to accomplish the 
humanization of man in society. The question at this time, 
in this place, is more the deification of the man in society. 
How may each man be brought todace his reciprocal responsi- 
bility toward fellow and state? Sweetness and light would 
accomplish it, but Americans were not cast in that mould. 
Mr. Arnold’s last words propose a better way. “ Except 
a man be born from above he can not have part in the 
society of the future.” 

Civilization is, after all, only a relative term. As in the 
development of humanity, each generation takes the place 
of the generation that went before, and the human mind 
widens and strengthens, civilization and life become more 
heavily freighted with burdens of opportunity and responsi- 
bility and privilege. The day may come when democratic 
distinction and interesting beauty may be elements of our 
civilization, but they will be only accidents, not essentials. 
And, perhaps, in our colleges, life may be even sublime, if 
we believe Ruskin, that sublimity is at bottom made up of 
beautiful details, and details are only the developments of 
individual characters. R. E. 8. 
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THE CONFERENCE COMMITTHE. 


“Ole Uncle 8,” sez he, “ I guess 
It is a fact,” sez he, 
“ The surest plan to make a man 
Is, think him so, J. B., 
Ez much ez you or me!” 


N THESE quaint words does Birdofredum Sawin give 
expression to a rule whose recognition has and is work- 
ing radical changes in the government of American colleges. 
The transition from the old patriarchal despotism to a 
modern republicanism is gradual but sure. 

When, a year and a half ago, we had the plan for a 
Conference Committee presented to us, we rejoiced at what 
seemed a step forward that would help to remove many of 
the unpleasant features of our college government. Now 
that the experiment has had a good trial, we may reasonably 
ask, if it has been of any real good, and to what extent it has 
answered expectations or realized possibilities? In answer 
to the first question it can be shown that it has been, in 
some cases, of benefit to both Faculty and students. But 
the reply to the second interrogation must be that the 
scheme seems to us to have failed in both particulars. To 
what is the failure due? It has not resulted from lack of 
opportunities for such work as would come within the 
sphere ‘of such a committee. No one can deny that some 
parts of our college machine require readjustment and 
skilled oiling, before the whole will run with its proper 
smoothness and effectiveness. 

The ill success has not come from lack of effort on the 
part of the faculty, or of interest on that of the students. 
Members of the first body have shown their earnest desire 
to make the venture a success, and the students have shown 
their interest by putting their best men on the committee, 
as its present organization will show. The difficulty seems 
to lie in the restricted powers of the committee, which 
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make it impossible to reach just those things that most need 
reforming. One matter is outside the jurisdiction of the 
committee, another out of that of the Faculty—result, 
nothing can be done. 

If the organization is not to die of simple uselessness and 
inactivity, something must be done to make it possible for 
the committee to use its influence and represent the students 
where there is most need. 

It does not seem that anything but good would result 
from such an extension of power as would make it possible 
to express the honest sentiment of the college in all matters 
pertaining to our welfare, and in seeing to it that that 
sentiment should have some slight weight with our law- 
makers. 

To all appearances the organization seems to be threat- 
ened with a deadly paralysis that all parties should regret. 

D. B. 





SPECIALIZATION IN READING. 


[Is THE case of college students, as of other people, there 
is a large amount of energy misdirected and of time 
wasted. Many spend too much time in thinking, or talking 
of what they will do. They scheme, they plan, they elab- 
orate, perhaps over-elaborate, methods of procedure by which 
to dispose of the time not demanded by the curriculum, in 
a manner which shall be pleasant, or profitable, or both. 
This is certainly true, to a greater or less extent, of those 
whose native taste leads them to indulge largely in miscel- 
laneous reading. 

The desire to read “ grows by what it feeds on.” Each 
volume devoured only increases the clamor for more. Titles 
of books become fascinating enigmas, of which a satisfactory 
solution can be reached, only by a personal examination, and as 
this longing increases and spreads farther and farther into the 
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regions of the unattainable, one is led to realize in a peculiar 
sense the folly of attempting to read all that is worth read- 
ing, and to recognize the advantage that would result from 
the exercise of some rational method of choice, in the vast 
library that has been built up by the past for the enlighten- 
ment of the present. Is one’s reading to be treated purely 
as an amusement and a relaxation; to be desultory, frag- 
mentary, or indiscriminate; guided only by the impulse of 
a moment, or the humor of an hour? Such a course must 
inevitably defeat the object for which it is undértaken, and 
result in that dissatisfaction and sense of loss which always 
follows in thé wake of actions that are not, directly or 
indirectly, in the line of progress to some preconceived and 
definite goal. 

The next step in advance of this careless, shiftless method 
is the adoption of a “course of reading,” which shall be 
more or less general and comprehensive in its character, 


including history, biography, fiction, poetry, essays and per- 


haps philosophy—in short, a course embracing a cursory 
view of all departments of literature and an adequate view of 
none. This serves well enough as a foundation; but like a 
foundation, its value is relative, depending on the structure 
thereafter to be reared upon it. 

Few can advance long in such a course before they natur- 
ally begin to individualize or specialize their reading. This 
is the beginning of the third stage in the development of 
modes of reading, and it is at this point that plans should 
be wisely laid and rigidly adhered to, in order to secure the 
most fruitful results. One discovers a special liking for 
some particular period in literature, or some particular de- 
partment, or some particular author. Let him direct his 
reading, not exclusively indeed, but largely, to that period, 
or department, or author. It being impossible to read all 
literature, the next best thing fs to read as much as possible 
of some well-defined portion, whether it be the Elizabethan 
drama, the poetry of the age of Queen Anne, the realistic 
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novel, or the chivalric romance as culminating in the “ Or- 
lando” and exploded in ** Don Quixote.” 

The benefits of such a system are manifest. One has the 
consciousness of having accomplished something definite 
and useful even in the hours of relaxation; he has the 
satisfaction of feeling that there is a portion, at least, of 
literature which he is qualified to discuss with some intel- 
ligence, and that there are sume authors, not many, perhaps, 
but some, about whose literary ability he is entitled, by 
a thoughtful and careful perusal of their productions, to 
express an opinion which is distinctively his own. And 
finally, the method would largely do away with those vague, 
confused, uncertain ideas about authors which result from a 
rapid, shallow, unsystematic and indiscriminate course of 
miscellaneous reading. R. H. LD. 


ATHLETIC MANAGEMENT. 


Cc WOULD seem that the Princeton Tiger, heretofore 
such an invincible opponent upon the foot-ball field and 
such a fair contestant at base-ball, had abandoned these 
longer established sports and had gone to playing Lacrosse. 
This seems all the more strange, since he has never been 
able to make a very creditable showing at the Intercollegiate 
Games, either in ‘running or jumping, most necessary ac- 
complishments in this latter game. Were it not for La 
crosse, Our position in athletics would certainly be little 
short of the worst. As it is, our average is far below that 
of any previous years. There is something radically wrong 
somewhere, either in our conduct of athletics or in our sys 
tem of training. Either this must be true, or else but one 
conclusion is possible, namely, that a college of six hundred 
cannot compete with institutions having double that num- 
ber from which to draw their material. It must be ac- 
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knowledged that we are seriously handicapped in this 
matter, but in point of numbers we have always borne the 
same relation to our rivals, and have been eminently more 
successful than during the past year. We must seek a 
cause for our defeats in some other line than this. 

The first one that appears to us is the blind adherence to 
college precedents in the election of the captain, and the 
selection of men for our various athletic teams. The latter 
borders almost upon favoritism, and the sooner we are freed 
from it the better. In the choice of our teams, a Junior or 
Senior, especially the latter, is usually given preference over 
an underclassman. This seems perfectly fair and natural 
to us upon first thought, but a consideration of the matter 
soon reveals the falsity of the principle. If it be a question 
between three Seniors and three Freshmen, in making up a 
team, the latter should by all means have the preference, 
that is, if we are to consider the future welfare of the col- 
lege in athletics. For supposing the Seniors are placed 
upon the team. During that season they gain much valua- 
ble experience and skill in playing, and at the end of the 
year go out, taking it with them, and leaving the team and 
the college so much the more weakened; whereas if the 
Freshmen had been appointed, they would have gained the 
same experience, and would have retained it for the college, 
to be further developed during the three remaining years of 
their course. Yet we are ignoring this fact every year. 
The Senior is usually given the preference, because it is his 
last opportunity to display his ability as a player; an alto- 
gether emotional reason, and one which the college cannot 
afford to tolerate. 

The same principle will apply to the selection of the cap- 
tains. If we are to be successful in our contests with other 
colleges, we must allow no class interests to interfere with 
those of the college as a whole. We should, therefore, 
never pledge ourselves to any blind adherence to precedents 
which are so clearly injuring us. 
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Another hindrance to our success in athletics is our seem- 
ing indifference to the principle of development. We seem 
to have little faith in.it. Unless a man proves himself a 
phenomenon upon his first appearance upon the track or 
field, he receives little encouragement from the college at 
large. Too often mediocrity is hooted down, and it is con- 
sidered actually presumptuous for a man to try for a’Varsity 
team unless he is almost assured of a position. This is not 
the spirit that should govern our athletics. We are seri- 
ously handicapped, no doubt, and unless we develop every 
vestige of material among us we cannot hope to attain a 
very brilliant record. This can only be done by encourag- 
ing every endeavor, however small the chances of success, 
and by establishing a strong and healthy competition for 
positions on every team. 

The last point is in regard to the management of our 
athletics, and by this we do not mean to refer to the officers 
of the various associations, for we believe these to be most ef- 
ficient and faithful within the narrow limits allowed them 
by college sentiment. It is against this shifting of the re- 
sponsibility to the shoulders ot a few that we especially 
urge. We refer to the conduct of athletics by the college 
asa whole. We lack diplomacy. Our counsels are often 
too puerile and hasty, and want the stability and definiteness 
of purpose of maturer judgments. Too often we are de- 
feated in the convention before we ever enter the contest 
upon the field. A notable instance of this could be cited 
within recent years, when we lost a championship through 
nothing other than an unfortunate schedule of games, and 
even in the great Yale game of ’85 a glaring error in di- 
plomacy was only passed over amidst the delights of victory. 
We would therefore advocate a closer dependence upon the 
advisory committee. This would be no acknowledgement 
of inferiority or weakness upon our part, as compared with 
our opponents. It is necessary for us to resort to this in 
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order to compete with those who do depend, to a great ex- 
tent, upon the advice and counsel of their alumni in the 
management of their athletics. When we have done this, 
when we have freed ourselves from the influence of inju- 
rious precedents, and developed all of the material in our 
midst, then we can hope for better success in our athletic 
contests in the future, and perhaps remove the stigma 
placed upon us by this year’s defeat. M. 
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EDITORIALS. 


E desire to express our thanks to Professors West and 

Fine for kindly acting as judges in the essay contest. 

The prize has been awarded to Mr. George R. Wallace, ’91, 
of Virginia. 


N order that the October number of the Lit. may appear 

at the usual date, it is requested that contributors mail 

their MSS. to the managing editors at Princeton, on or 
before the 10th of September. 


OR the twelfth time in its history, the College sees a new 
face in the executive chair. The Lit. hastens, therefore, 
to do honor both to our venerable President and to him who 
has been called, under such happy auspices, to fill the vacant 
seat. The portraits in this issue of Drs. McCosh and Patton 
‘were executed for us by Mr. -F. Gutekunst, of Philadelphia, 
and are phototypes reproduced from new photographs by 
the same artist. We have endeavored, further, to make the 
number one especially suited to the occasion, by the articles 
upon “ Life at Princeton” and “ Dr. MceCosh’s Administra- 
tion.” As we have spared neither expense nor labor, we 
trust that this commemoration of an event so important in 
Princeton’s history may meet with the hearty approval and 
cordial support of our friends and readers. . 
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THE COLLEGE CHEER. 


N ONE matter, Princeton is certainly to be congratulated 
upon her originality. Our cheer is far removed from the 
conventional “ ’rahs” and “’rays” which in most colleges 
follow each other in various convolutions and contortions, 
forming the main part of the cry. The “ siss, boom, ah!” 
has what might be called an element of distinctiveness, of 
which the College may justly be proud. We remember 
well, one evening in the first term of our Freshman year, 
listening to a part of the class of ’86 give it. They were 
seated on the steps of one of the Halls, and*the sound of 
their voices floated over the campus in clear, crisp unison, 
as they dwelt on the prolonged ah! of the long cheer. It 
is often said that “ distance lends enchantment,” and 1t may 
be that the untutored ears of the verdant listener drank in 
with pleasure the unwonted sounds and failed to mark a 
voice or two out of time. Be that as it may, the rendering 
of the college cheer seems to us to have degenerated. The 
long cheer is seldom given now, and when some great event 
—be it the circling of the diamond, a “ Fresh. fire,” or an 
honored guest—calls it forth in a burst of enthusiasm, the 
want of training is sadly apparent: a half-dozen men rush 
through the short cheer and the rest follow with some show 
of regularity. The word “ Princeton” should not be given 
after the long cheer; it does not belong there. The long 
cheer is the eftect of a rising rocket, and an added word 
gives undue prominence to the falling stick. It is hoped 
that some of the classes will take this matter up and practice 
until perfect unison and correct time be obtained. 

But the restoration of the long cheer into favor is not 
enough. There is another improvement in the same direc- 
tion to be made. Each year brings with it a gradual tele- 
scoping of the regular, or short cheer. This is at no time 
so noticeable as during commencement week, when the 
various classes of alumni hold their reunions. Until within 
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eight or nine years the syllables were separated and the 
outsider thereby enabled to grasp the idea, the true mean- 
ing, of the shout. At present it is to him, we fear, little 
more than a confused articulation of unintelligible sounds. 
Here, too, the fault is not in the cheer, but in the rendering. 
We should remember that to keep our cheer distinctive we 
must make it distinct. Let the words be less crowded and 
the time a little longer, and we will gain vastly: in effect 
without losing a bit in enthusiasm. Let the “ boom” be the 
emphatic word, and let it be brought out together and with 
vim. Then, with the “Princeton” to lengthen the cheer, 
we will be a match in all respects for any of our adversaries 
—in this line, at least. 





OUR COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


. ows the literary spirit among our undergraduates is 
steadily gaining year by year no one conversant with 
Princeton will deny. The quality of the work for com- 
mencement week in the Hall contests, and of the class-day 
speakers, the continued improvement in the essay work 
attested by our English professors, the formation of more 
literary societies in the different classes, and, not least, the 
steady growth and prosperity of our college periodicals, all 
attest this fact. Indeed, it could not well be otherwise. 
With the broadening of our elective course and the higher 
standard required for admission, this process must go on. 

In spite of this the official statistics for the last few years 
exhibit the startling fact that the use of the library by col- 
lege men, taken proportionately to the number during each 
year upon the rolls, has been steadily decreasing. The 
annual report to the trustees for June, ’85, says: “ The 
whole loan from the library this year was eight thousand 
eight hundred and sixty volumes, the students having bor- 
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rowed seven thousand two hundred and forty-eight. The 
loan of 1878 was thirteen thousand. In 1879 it was twelve 
thousand. In 1881, ’82 and ’83, about ten thousand each 
year. The decline during each of the last two years was 
about two thousand below this.” The report for ’86 places the 
circulation for the year at eight thousand five hundred, a 
falling oft of over three hundred from the previous year. 
In 87 the entire loan was eight thousand seven hundred 
and eighty-three, slightly greater than that of the previous 
year, but no real advance, if we take into account the 
increase in the number of students. The statistics for this 
year have not been compiled at this writing, but it is not 
probable that they will show any very marked increase in 
the use of the library. 

Dr. Vinton has wisely said, in one of his annual reports to 
the trustees, that the decline may be corrected “ by suiting 
the library to the students as well as to the professors.” 
Although these words were written several years past, the 
statistics we have just quoted, not to speak of the general 

feeling among the undergraduates, clearly show that this 
desirable end has not yet been accomplished. 

What then are the points necessary to render a brary 
suitable for the use of college students? Upon the correct 
answer to this question the fate of our library depends. In 
the first place what we need is not merely a circulating, but a 
working library. When one wishes to read a single book 
entirely through, it is very convenient to borrow and use it 
in one’s own room. But if one is seeking information upon 
some special subject it often becomes necessary to consult 
simultaneously a dozen or a score of books, and to note 
down the material in each bearing upon the particular point. 
Obviously,in this case, the work must be done in the library. 
Obviously, we need a library suited not only to draw books 
from, but to work in. We are now led to determine the 
points essential to an efficient and convenient working 

library. They are simple and may be briefly stated. First, 
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free access to the shelves for a number of consecutive hours; 
secondly, individual tables large enough to hold a number 
of reference books, well lighted during the day by large 
windows and at night by a soft and pleasant artificial light. 

As to the matter of access to the books, it seems scarcely 
necessary now to urge its importance. After over two years 
of exclusion the point has been partially yielded, and now 
we are allowed the full use of the library for six hours in 
each week. If we thought this would be read only by those 
who have been subjected to the inconvenience of receiving 
their knowledge * handed from out a brass fence,” we cer- 
tainly should refrain from any further words upon this sub- 
ject. To them any remarks upon need of access to the 
shelves must appear very much as would an attempt to prove 
the usefulness of sunlight. But it is quite possible that this 
article may come under the notice of some friend or alumnus 
of the college, who never had occasion to use the library 
during those two years. For these we may present a simple 
ease by way of illustration. 

A student enters the library to inform himself upon this 
theme: “The influence of Shelley’s Italian life upon his 
art.” The theme is not one of his own choosing, and he 
possesses no very definite knowledge of the editions of 
Shelley nor of the lives of the poets. 

After an examination of the college catalogue he selects 
at random from among the lives of the poet Hogg’s and 
Stoddard’s. For these he makes out slips in the proper 
manner and after a few minutes obtains the books. There 
is no convenient place in the library for examining them. 
After a hasty glance which shows him that Stoddard’s is only 
a collection of reminiscences, he returns this and decides that 
perhaps he had better take out an edition of the poet’s works. 
By a like process he succeeds in obtaining the edition of 
Shelley edited by Mrs. Shelley, and, a full half hour having 
been now consumed, retires to his room to peruse them in 
comfort. Afteran hour or so reading the poems he turns to 
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the life of Shelley, to find that it treats only of his early 
life and is of no use to him. The library is now closed, 
and he has lost nearlyaday. The new life by Dowden was 
upon the shelf, but not in the catalogue; and the excellent 
annotated editions of the works by Rossetti and Forman 
would not have escaped his notice had he been permitted 
access to the shelves. There are other grounds upon which 
we might urge the importance of this. Close contact with 
so many books is no small education in itself, and an 
afternoon spent browsing in a large library, dipping now 
into one volume, now into another, is by no means thrown 
away. Dr. Johnson, it may be remembered, has spoken 
very highly of such a use of books. 

We do not undervalue admission to the alcoves a single 
hour in the day; yet such a restriction in time is a serious 
inconvenience. In the first place, no single hour could be 
found in the course of the day convenient to even a 
majority of the students. And again, while few spend more 
than six hours per week in the library, it is very often that 
one would work more than a single hour during the day, 
and it is by no means pleasant to be expecting every moment 
that the bell in Old Nassau will strike out the signal for a 
compulsory departure from the alcoves. 

As to the other requisite, we need only remark that a 
table is as necessary a part of the furniture of a reference 
library as of a chemical laboratory, and that the manner of 
lighting is not merely a matter of convenience, but one 
which affects the condition of the eyes of all who study 
there. ; 

Now, our library, beautiful as it is from an architectural 
point of view, and rich as it is in all departments of literature, 
when measured by this highest test—usefulness—falls far 
behind the standard. We have not free access to the books 
during a number of hours each day, nor have we tables 
well lighted and suited for working. If these defects were 
inherent in.the library and could not be remedied, we should 
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utter no word of complaint; but they are not. All of the 
privileges, or rather necessities, we have named are granted 
at the Columbia library, and all, we feel sure, may be 
extended to us at Princeton. When this is done we shall 
have a library equal to that at Columbia for usefulness in 
practical arragements, as it now is far superior in point of 
architectural beauty and system of cataloguing. 

Keeping steadily in view the ends to be accomplished, 
let us face squarely the objections which are brought forward, 
and consider the measures which seem advisable to obviate 
any difficulties. First, then, as to access to the shelves. 
Two objections are urged against permitting this. It is 
said that books are misplaced on the shelves, and that they 
are stolen from the library. As to just what extent books 
are misplaced, we have not been able to ascertain. What- 
ever mistakes are made, we feel sure are quickly rectified 
by the attendants, as we have never failed to find a book in 
its proper place when it was not accounted for upon investi- 
gation as having been properly borrowed from the library. 
However, it is very desirable that no such mistakes should 
be made, and, if this were a necessary concomitant to admis- 
sion to the alcoves, it would be a serious objection. But, 
before adopting this view, let us consider whether the causes 
may not be found in certain defects in the present system. 
While some shelves are vacant, upon others there are more 
books than can properly be accommodated, so that often two 
or three books are found lying upon the top of an already 
over-full row. It is scarcely necessary to say that this makes 
it very inconvenient to replace a book in its proper position. 
Again, we note the hurry on the part of those using the 
library and the number of students in the alcoves at the 
same time, owing to the short time during which we are 
now admitted. Certainly, when one has but a short time 
to work in the alcoves, he is very apt in his haste to make 
a mistake in returning a bock to the shelf. It is equally 
true that, where several are taking down books from the 
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same or neighboring shelves, confusion is more likely to 
occur than would be the case were fewer in the alcoves at 
one time. Another cause is the present method of marking 
the books, making it necessary to take a book down from 
the shelf to ascertain its number. Now, we are quite certain 
that what misplacement of books does exist, is due to these 
causes, and the remedies are at once suggested by the evils 
themselves. The first calls for the removal of the portion of 
the books to shelves less crowded. The second will be fully 
done away with by the measure we are seeking to ‘attain, 
i. e., access to the shelves for a number of hours during the 
day and evening. The third suggests that the shelf number 
should be stamped upon the back of each book, as is now 
done in many first-class libraries. This would also make it 
at once evident if a book were not in its proper place. 

The second objection urged against opening the alcoves 
is certainly a very unpleasant one to speak of, and yet, as it 
has been brought forward, we cannot ignore it. We refer 
to the alleged loss of books before students were excluded 
from the alcoves. Now, before we answer this, let us recall 
to mind just what was the state of affairs at that time. The 
slips for books borrowed were received at the desk in the 
centre of the library. Students, of course, were always ex- 
pected to leave such slips before taking out a book; but 
the fact has been “transmitted from class to class by ordi- 
nary tradition,” in the same manner as the library laws 
and regulations, that this rule was not always observed by 
the students. Books were often taken from the library, 
read and returned without any record of the fact being left 
with the librarian. It is quite probable that, under this sys- 
tem, some books may have been lost through carelessness on 
the part of the users of the library. However, if any great 
number Of books was lost, this explanation will hardly 
suffice. We are forced to the conclusion that there was 
some person or persons having access to the library, who 
deliberately stole the books. It is by no means likely that, 
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even with the same opportunity offered, any repetition of 
this would occur, for it is only rarely that one capable of 
such an act finds his way within the walls of a college. We 
are willing to admit the necessity of such arrangements 
that every book taken out will be properly charged to the 
borrower. But we do strongly protest against the assump- 
tion based upon this, that it is necessary to exclude the 
students from the alcoves, or limit their admission to a 
single hour during the day. Let the desk for charging books 
borrowed and receiving books returned be placed at the 
entrance door of the library. This would be even safer 
than the present system, for no book, whether brought by 
an assistant, taken directly from the shelf, or found upon 
one of the tables, could by any possibility be improperly re- 
moved from the building, unless it were secreted and 
smuggled out under the eyes of the person at this desk. 
Besides accomplishing this main object, it would be advan- 
tageous for several other reasons. It would leave the 
central desk entirely free for the use of the chief librarian 
in the management of the library. It would relieve the 
assistants of the duty of guarding the gates, and leave 
them free to furnish aid to those who might wish it. It 
would be almost entirely free from any appearance of de- 
tective duty, a statement that cannot be made of the present 
system. Lastly, it would render the fence of no further 
use, and we should awake some morning to find this bane 
to literature only an unpleasant memory of the past. 

With this “ brazen” nuisance removed a number of con 
venient reading tables might be arranged around the room. 
A far better arrangement, but one that would be more cost- 
ly and might mar the architectural symmetry of the library 
building, would be the addition of a wing upon the site of 
the present old chapel, for use as areading room. It would 

then only remain to introduce incandescent electric lamps 
throughout the building to make the library all that it 
should be. Certainly the clause in the bequest, referring to 
5 
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artificial lighting, would not stand in the way of this. It 
was introduced only to avoid the danger of fire, and this 
would not exist if electric lights were employed. 

Gladly would we have devoted our editorial space to 
more pleasing topics; to detailing the many and important 
improvements which Princeton has made within the past 
few years. But true progress does not always come from 
self-congratulation. With all our improvements, in this de- 
partment there is sore need of reform. No better time is 
there for beginning this than the present, and we earnestly 
hope that, before another winter shall drive us to seek 
closer companionship with our friends and our books—no 
less our friends—the arrangements of the library may have 
been so remodeled as to carry out, in a far greater degree 
than now, the purpose for which it was bequeathed. 


TENNIS. 


STRANGER walking over the campus, at the present 

time, if he were at all interested in tennis, would likely 
conclude from the small number of courts in order, and the 
few using them, that tennis was on the decline at Princeton. 
Indeed, if he should examine the records of Princeton in 
her contests with other colleges in this branch of athletics, 
he would find sufficient material to substantiate his conclu- 
sion. The many advantages which tennis insures should be 
sufficient inducement for more to try their skill. It is ac- 
knowledged that no game affords one better opportunity for 
development of the eye and body than doestennis. Yet in 
a college of six hundred there are not fifty who play regu- 
larly, (of course there are many whose efforts in this line 
are spasmodic), while the number of really skilled players 
will not exceed ten. True, other branches of athletics take 
the time and attention of many, but undoubtedly there is 
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enough talent, if it be rightly applied and sufficient advan- 
tages be given it, to insure for Princeton a better record in 
the future. But something must be done to develop this 
talent, as it is evident with the present system we can 
never look for improvement. Where one has to play upon 
a court that has been cut up by heels or been previously 
used as a ball field by the small ‘ muckers’ who infest that part 
of the campus, good tennis is impossible. Some, it is true, 
have a membership in the town courts, but they are gen- 
erally crowded ‘and are not conveniently situated to the 
dormitories. What is needed is a system of inclosed courts 
near ‘or upon the grounds, equipped and kept in order by 
the association, for which a membership could be obtained 
upon the payment annually of a moderate sum. The plan 
has been frequently suggested, and indeed, several attempts 
have been made to carry it out, but they have been futile 
because feeble. If energetically taken hold of and the 
hearty co-operation of the college given, there is no reason 
why next spring such a system of courts should not be se- 
eured and tennis placed here upon a firm basis. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 
With branches broad dispread and body great 
Clothed with leaves—— —Edmund Spenser. 


8 I WAS somewhat listlessly turning over the pages of the “ Fairie 
Queen” my «attention was attracted by these lines that described so 
well “ our dear old campus tree,” the bulletin-elm, when, in all its prime, 
it stretched strong, protecting arms far and wide. We have known it 
only as a wretched trunk shorn of all beauty. Now it is gone and we 
cannot regret it, but many of the alumni will probably feel some disap- 
pointment at the sweeping away of a familiar landmark that recalled to 
them so many sweet associations. Its disappearance seems to mark a ; 
new era in our history. The college isa thing of the past and the uni- 
versity is of the present. Structure after structure has within this last 
decade arisen among us, but not content with what has already been 
done we look forward to yet greater results. We have before us the 
prospect of beholding the Art School building rise a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever; in imagination we gaze upon the walls of a tasteful, but 
simple dormitory, built rather for solid comfort than for mere outward 
appearance. A Commencement Hall, fit to serve the triple purpose of 
auditorium, ball-room and theatre, will impart a new grace to the 
grounds. Last, but not least,a larger gymnasium, with a swimming tank, 
will afford plenty of room to a greater number of students. Last, did I 
say? It must have been a trip of the tongue, for to our requirements 
and our hopes there is no end. One of our absolute necessities is the 
erection of new Halls in place of the old-fashioned Greek temples which 
the “goat” has long outgrown. And besides * * * but here I had 
better stop, for I am utterly blown, and where could I pause if I went on 
to tell of all that sooner or later must be realized?—the sooner the better, 
if Princeton is to preserve her rank among the first colleges of the coun- 
try and at the same time advance to that of a university. 

But whatever changes may come, let us hope that our life here in this 
quiet old town may never lose its distinguishing marks of primal sim- 
plicity. May Old Nassau remain forever the nucleus about which the 
rest shall cluster. The familiar spirit of the place should not be allowed 
to die like the beautiful elms that are so fast disappearing from our 
midst. While every year new ivy is planted near Old North, the sprigs 
planted in former years should not be left uncared for and clean for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, we cannot afford to rest satisfied with the past; 
we should not rest high and dry upon the shore already reached; we 
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must share in the general tidal trend forward. In looking out for our 
intellectual as well as our material welfare, plus ultra must be our motto, 
and our ideal must be one that is perhaps unattainable. 


** Far beyond the sunrise and the sunset, rises 
Heaven, with worlds on worlds that lighten and respond ; 
Thought can see not thence the goal of hope’s surmises 
Far beyond. 


‘* Night and day have made an everlasting bond 
Each with each to hide in yet more deep disguises 
Truth, till souls of men that thirst for truth despond. 


“ All that man in pride of spirit slights or prizes, 
All the dreams that make him fearful, fain, or fond, 
Fade at forethought’s touch of life’s unknown surprises 
Far beyond.” 


Commencement-time, while turning our eyes to the future, has always 
the effect of making us look back with regret at the year that has so 
quickly taken wing, and never have I felt it so sharply and deeply as 
now. Junior year is the best, after all. While in Sophomore year the 
class splits up into more or less numerous “sets” that will have nothing 
to do with one another, and that are almost as bad as Greek letter socie- 
ties, in Junior year the old causes of dissension disappear and these sets 
blend and combine more and more. It is then that we make our best 
friends; we come to know fellows whom we hardly knew before, and 
growing intimacy often ripens into friendship. How often this holy word 
is misused in its application to the mere business relations and superficial 
acquaintance of men, who have nothing in common but a sordid interest. 
What a different meaning belongs to it as used of two college-men. It is 
an influence that in their lives comes nearest to the divine, an influence 
that, whether as an actual fact of their daily existence or, perhaps, later, 
merely as a memory, must live forever and forever, tune their hearts to 
higher aspirations and mould their minds toa nobler end. It is friend- 
ship that leads us on by many a devious path, through dark or bright, 
to the distant, merry land of Arcady. I have never: come across a man 
who could give a true idea of all the depths init. Emerson’s well-known 
essay on friendship is rather disappointing, so coldly does he express 
what ought to be told with so much warmth. Yet it is worth the read- 
ing, though he is mistaken, we believe, in some of his views as to its 
true inner nature. The friend is the type of all that we revere and 
admire most, and in practical companionship there is no lowering of the 
abstract ideal nor loss of the first fragrance, as Emerson deems it inevit- 
able. Otherwise it is a fruitless illusion that cannot stand the test of 
time or of events. 

But friendship is not the only influence that flings its halo about Junior 
year. There is much besides, but of such evanescent nature that we 
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are powerless to grasp or express it. Then it is that the period of 
maturity comes. The regular work being light, we have plenty of time 
for whatever our genius prompts us to do. There is a certain zest in the 
very consciousness of living. The dull winter term may be enlivened 
by far and wide wanderings over the Elysian fields of literature, but 
when summer time comes, then drop your books and fill your lungs 
with the sweet-scented air of sunny skies. Don’t, I beg of you, don’t 
become a bookworm ora poller. Physical exercise is as needful to keep 
the brain in good working order as it is to preserve the body in a healthy, 
wholcsome state. Even though often out of doors, you will find plenty 
of time to read between whiles in a place where rain falls every other 
day, Sundays excepted. Of course, by a natural impulse, you will turn 
to fiction, since, you will say, there is plenty of heavy work without 
increasing the burden. Each one is best judge as to what will suit most 
his own taste. For my part I rarely read a current book through; the 
most I do is to glance through it hastily. The fact is that most of it is 
hardly worth a glance, as long as there are so many authors whose fame 
is well established on steady foundations and whose carefully conceived 
and written masterpieces you have not read. To tell the truth, I have 
enjoyed Marion Crawford’s as much as any. His tales of Italy, the 
“ Roman Singer,” and “ Saracinesca,” abound in graphic touches and are 
vivified by a clear imagination that makes them pure and serene works 
of art. “Zoroaster” should not be overlooked, for it is full of grand, 
impressive passages, as well as tender love-scenes. Of course, to keep 
pace with fashion you should read Tolstoi, Gogol and the rest. To speak 
frankly (I barely dare whisper it in your ear), I think Tolstoi very tire- 
some and diffuse at times. His theories are always cropping up unex- 
pectedly, so as to mar the sweetness or gentine sincerity of a scene. 
Here and there, doubtless, descriptions of unequaled power, but through 
what dreary stuff one has to wade! I hardly know whether I believe 
at all in the philosophical novel. A good, strong plot, with dramatic 
situations truly set forth, is more palatable to me than any learned dis- 
quisitions. Philosophy has a place in the novel, but too often the 
philosopher gets the better of the artist, and, by his ill-timed enthusi- 
asm, spoils the work. Instead of dwelling everlastingly in the domain 
of fiction, take a stroll now and then amid the gardens of the muses, if 
#80 we may call them in old-fashioned style. Keats is the greatest of 
poets. Read his verse with reverence and mourn a too early death. 
Rossetti’s lyrics and sonnets, with their deep vein of mysticism and 
melodious music, will teach you more than a thousand novels. William 
Morris will cast the spell of his soft minor tones about your soul if you 
follow the searchers after an “ Earthly Paradise.” And then that latest 
singer, Philip Bourke Marston, with his sweet, though sad penetrating 
note, as simple as a bird’s warble, but so human in the sufferings of 
which it tells, will entrance you. 
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But while many of us are whiling away the summer in gay pastimes or 
light reading, there are some who will be pondering upon what path 
they shall pursue on going into the “wide, wide world.” Heroes and 
Argonants of a new age, we all must some day sail over unknown depths 
of sea, under unknown breadths of sky, onward to a land that ever 
recedes before us, a mirage whether a glimpse of it be caught in the pale 
flush of sunrise or amid the rich purples of sunset, a shining land which 
it is our probable destiny to seek through an eternity of years. No 
Medea may reveal to our straining eyes the garden where lies hidden 
the Golden Fleece. No enchantment can give us the power to conquer 
the sleepless guardian of the treasure, the terrible Dragon. 

Better yet, we are the knights that go forth in the world seeking the 
Holy Grail under every clime. Nothing but a miracle can disclose it to 
us. Only to the Prince Arthur from among us, the knight clad with the 
breast-plate of hope and the coat-of-mail of purity, shall the sacred cup 
be given to preserve immaculate. The True,the Beautiful and the Good 
must ever remain our Holy Grail. Little prospect there is of finding it, 
and often you will ask yourself with many misgivings: 


“* Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to set the crooked straight?’’ 


However great your endeavors, and however constant, you will find 
the outcome apparently very mean and petty. Yet the work is not as 
fruitless as you deem it. To one who questions the value of an everlasting 
struggle that seems to avail nought, can be answered, in the words of 
Arthur Clough that their fears are groundless: o 


“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main— 


“* And not by eastern windows only 
When daylight comes, comes in the light, 
In front, the sun climbs slow, how slowly, 
But westward, look, the land is bright.” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


** From the moist meadow to the wither’d hill, 
Led by the breeze, the vivid verdure runs, 
And swells, and deepens ; to the cherish’d eye 
The hawthorn whitens ; and the juicy groves 
Put forth their buds, unfolding by degrees, 
Till the whole leafy forest stands display'd, 

In full luxuriance in the sighing gales.” 


HE change in the character of our magazines within the past few 
years has perhaps been more striking and more beneficial in its 
results than that in any other department of literature. They still retain 
much of their light and entertaining touch, they are still amusing and 
delightful, but they have now a value of another kind. They have 
become instructors and guides, as well as gay and lively companions. 
So true is this, that nowhere can the intellectual and scientific, the moral 
and political, movements of the time be better studied than in our 
monthly visitors. The masters in every department of intellectual 
activity now present their latest thoughts and most recent discoveries 
through this medium, because they feel that it is the surest way to the 
public mind and heart. Literature of every kind has so accumulated 
and the means of communication with the public have so wonderfully 
increased, that to waitsto write a book is to risk the general attention 
which the question @@mands. The fear that this may lead to superficial 
treatment, even if well founded, is set off by the necessity of clearness 
and condensation. Oné of the most perplexing questions of our age has 
been, who will concentrate great libraries into a few books? Ifa writer 
would make his knowledge useful, if he would be read, he must present 
it in compact and attractive form. Nor can a master be superficial. To 
be satisfied that these requirements are met we have but to read the 
political questions as they are now discussed by able politicians, questions 
of science by eminent scientists and questions of theology by famous 
theologians. And it is just here that one of the most radical changes in 
our magazines has taken place, for but a few years ago politics, science 
and theology were left to the forum, the lecture room, the newspaper 
the pulpit and the book. But now the periodical literature is sought as 
the place where the replete mind can speak most satisfactorily and reach 
immense audiences. The change is shown strikingly when we note that 
aman like Mr. Gladstone is the typical magazinist of the present day 
and a man like Charles Lamb occupied a like position sixty years ago. 
In the present day it is necessary for one who would keep pace with 
the various movements of the time to read the magazines. The asser- 
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tion that much reading of newspapers “ fritters away the mind” is true 
only of the reading of petty personals and of gossip. There is as sound 
and valuable reading upon financial and economical subjects in our 
periodicals as will be found in any books on such themes. Surely there 
is no more significant or promising fact than that, by the change of 
which we are speaking, the freshest, fullest and most valuable thought, 
is brought cheaply to everyone who can read. An honest mind 
must, therefore, acknowledge that instead of its being “a waste of time 
to read the current periodical literature of the day,” it is the only way 
by which the general reader can keep himself well informed. No- 
where else can we find such a mirror of the age and a microcosm of 
contemporary genius, research and thought as in our 


MAGAZINES. 


The May number of The New Princeton Review is especially rich in 
articles of historical and literary importance. It opens with a scholarly 
and judicious account of the great French novelist “ Balzac,” by Mr. 
John Stafford Fiske, whose essay on Victor Hugo attracted such wide- 
spread attention. Hon. Eugene Schuyler contributes a well-timed de- 
scription of affairs in Bulgaria, whose beginnings he personally wit- 
nessed, under the title “A Political Frankenstein.” “The French 
Provincial Spirit,” an acute discussion of men and things abroad, with 
constant reference to the progress of our own civilization, and “ Ethics 
and Economics,” an earnest appeal for the recognition of the moral 
element in economical science, are of high literary rank and worthy of 
careful study. “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” by Miss Slosson, a sketch of White 
Mountain life, marked by more than ordinary pathos and vigor, together 
with the editorial departments and the valuable semi-annual “ Kecord 
of Events,” complete a number which fully maintains the high stand- 
ard held by The Review since its first appearance. 

Harper’s for June is an example of what a magazine for early summer 
ought to be. It contains such a judicious mixture of the best things as 
will suit all the moods of a June day. Fiction is provided for leisure 
hours by such writers as William Black and W. D. Howells, whose new 
serial, “ Annie Kilburn,” is worthy of special note. Besides the charm- 
ing poetry, we find a number of solid articles for serious reading, among 
which is the continuation of “London as a Literary Centre.” The de- 
partments possess their usual variety and vivacity. 

In the Atantic Monthly for June the place of honor is held by an 
entertaining though somewhat satirical story entitled “ Miser Farrel’s Be- 
quest,” by J. P. Quincy. In “To Cawdor Castle and Culloden Moor,” 
we find a very picturesque account of the author's visit to the ancient 
home of Kiang Duncan and the famous battle-field where the hope of 
the Stuarts received its death-blow. “The Literary Career in France” 
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is a timely contribution to periodical literature in view of the present 
discussion concerning the rewards and drawbacks of authorship. Among 
other valuable articles we may mention “The Queen Behind the 
Throne.” The two serials continue with undiminished vigor and inter- 
est. These, with the poetry and “Contributor’s Club,” complete an ex- 
cellent number. 

Among the most valuable contributions of the month to our periodical 
literature is Lippincoti’s Magazine. The number opens with the usual 
complete novel. “Beautiful Mrs. Thorndyke,” by Mrs. Poultney Bige- 
low, is its title. Following we find “A Little Treatise on Plagiarisms,” 
which will bear careful reading. Judge Tourgee contributes Part V of 
“ With Gauge and Swallow,” which, with “The Yellow Shadow,” com- 
plete the fiction of the number. “From Libby to Freedom” is an in- 
tensely interesting description of an escape from that noted charnel- 
house. Although this subject has been presented before, Mr. Oakley 
has given it new attractiveness. Of the more solid contributions, “ Mr. 
Ruskin’s Guild of St. George,” by Philip G. Hubert, deserves especial 
attention. The poetry is good, and “Our Monthly Gossip” and “ Book 
Talk” are, as usual, full of information. 


EXCHANGES. 


There is no better indication of the advance in the literary character 
of college periodicals than the change in the subjects of the articles in 
the majority of the monthlies. It has always seemed to us that a 
threadbare subject was generally a very good index of a hackneyed and 
uninteresting production. It is certainly much easier to producea bright 
and pointed essay or story if our subject or idea has been little or never 
used. It may not be the shortest road to the desired haven, but it will 
certainly be the most successful, both from the reader’s point of view and 
in its influence upon the originality and power of expression of the 
writer. Weare glad to see that most of the current college periodicals 
are advancing along this line. Especially is this true of the May num- 
ber of the Williams’ Lit., whose first article, “Some Phases of the Super- 
natural in Fiction,” treats in a very fresh and entertaining manner of 
the supernatural as used by Scott, Lytton, Poe and Stevenson. The only 
fault we would criticise is the want of development in some portions. 
This is no doubt due to the adopting of a theme broad enough for a 
number of essays, each the length of the one before us. “ Reade’s 
Novels” is a timely contribution, showing careful reading and selection 
of material. If the present is any indication of the future, the editors 
may hope for a most successful year. 

We are sorry to see in the Southern Collegian an eunplien to the rule 
we have just been speaking of. “ Hamlet” and “ Education asa Pro- 
moter of Civilization” certainly, as subjects, do not fall in the category 
of new themes, or themes in which there is much scope for originality 
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of thought. Both, however, are well written and show a command of 
material. The number closes with a racy article on “ Virginia’s Natural 
Bridge,” giving some incidents connected with it, as well as a descrip- 
tion of its natural beauties. 

When one reads an impressive novel or essay, and then tries to give 
his thoughts or ideas in something the same direction, we are often 
struck with the similarity between the two productions. The writer of 
“Twenty-seven King Street,” in the Virginia University Magazine, has 
evidently read “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” for, although the plans of the 
two are very different, there is something of the same double life per- 
vading both. The story is well sustained, though much longer than the 
great majority of college productions. However, to our mind, four 
articles in place of this story and the opening essay, “The Novel,” 
would give greater diversity and interest to the issue. 

The Yale Literary Magazine opens with an article on “Growth vs. Inter- 
mittent Reform,” which is of special interest to Yale men, but applic- 
able to the literary life of all colleges. “Girolamo Savonarola” is a 
biograpby notable for its subordination of external facts to an examina- 
tion of the mental and moral characteristics of the man. “Literary 
Love Making” and “Carlyle and Emerson” are each worthy of careful 
perusal, the one for the careful development of the story, the other for 
its clearness and conciseness. The poetry of the number is very good. 
“I Flung a Heart-Pearl in the Air” is perhaps the best production in 
this line. We give it below: 


I flung a heart-pearl to the air 
In song, half trusting that my gem 
Might win some answer even from those 
That pry and peep for flow and seam, 
Yea, in the fairest. All in love 
I sang, the pure, sweet love that knows 
No earthly soil, but high above 
The crowd in zones ethereal 
Catches its fire. But some one said, 

“ His lines are grossly passional !”’ 
Added all unknowing, cearly made 
A tracing of his character 
That marred the sunlight into shade. 
Poor soul, 4¢ could not understand ! 


Among our other friends, the Harvard Monthly and Dartmouth Lit. are 
each up totheir high standards. So numerousare our smaller exchanges 
that we can but mention a few as deserving notice. The Lafayette, Bru- 
nonian, Tuftonian and Bowdoin Orient, with their literary and news 
departments combined, are always readable and well edited. The College 
Student fcr May is rather dry. We would advise the editors to consider 
the suggestions given at the beginning of thisdepartment. The Harvard 
Advocate, The Pennsylvanian and The Targum, especially the first men- 
tioned periodical, are welcome additions to cur corner. 
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THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By Exseince 8. Brooxs. (Boston: 
D. Lornror Company.) 


Our country is young when compared with the nations of Europe or 
Asia, but it has more that is worthy of permanent record in a century 
than many another land in a millenium. Already our history is too 
comprehensive to be gathered in any single volume or series of volumes 
from one pen. We therefore welcome this, the first volume of a series, 
which is to give the story of the States. The authors named for the 
volumes already in preparation have been wisely chosen as having 
peculiar qualifications to tell the story assigned. In this initial volume 
there is little of minute historical detail and, we are glad to say, no waste 
of pages in the description of the battles of the Revolution. It is rather 
a picturesque and very readable narrative, taking us among the people, 
presenting in outline rather than in detail the various epochs or stages 
through which the Empire State has advanced to its present command- 
ing position. Typographically the book is well done. About forty illus- 
trations adorn its pages and the indexes at the close add to the value of 
the book. 


UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS. By M. M. Batiov. (Boston: 
Ticxnor & Company.) 


Mr. Ballou has become the rival of Bayard Taylor not only in the 
extent of his travels, but also in the charming way in which he puts his 
observations and experience before the public. Hardly at home from 
Norway, Sweden and Russia, he sets out for the Antipodes, and the 
book before us is the result. The first three chapters are given to his 
passage across the American continent and his short visits to the Sand- 
wich and Samoan Islands on the voyage. The remainder of the volume 
is devoted to an interesting account of his travels in Australia, Tasmania 
and New Zealand. His descriptions of scenery are vivid and his 
accounts of the manners and customs of the natives very satisfactory. 


MANNERS—A HAND-BOOK OF SOCIAL CUSTOMS. (New York: 
CasseLt & Company.) 

It did not need the endorsement of ladies prominent in society to 
make this book astandard. It is incomparably the best manual on good 
form we are acquainted with. Compact, of ready reference, with no 
airing of the anonymous author's opinions, written in good English, it 
must have a large sale among all who would know what are the forms 
and customs in polite society. 
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LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By Laurence Horton. 
(Boston: Ticknor & Company.) 

The Saturday Review in a notice of this volume says that “ altogether, 
this is a book of which literary America may be proud, and literary 
London ashamed.” And it indeed seems strange that it should be left 
for an American writer to do, and that so thoroughly, a work which we 
should think some Londoner would have accomplished long ago. At 
the cost of immense labor of research and painstaking investigation, Mr. 
Hutton has located the many places associated with literary men for 
which London is noted. The great merit of the book before us is its 
exactness and its completeness. From Addison to Young, the names 
arranged in alphabetical order, we have the residences, the haunts, and 
the brick and mortar associations of the men and women of letters of 
past generations. Two indexes of names and places complete a volume 
which, brought up to date in this edition, will be of special value to 
American travelers, and which is not without its value to every student 
of English literature. 


HINTS TO THE INTELLIGENT STUDY OF COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY LATIN. By Kart P. Harrineton. (Boston: Ginn & 
Company.) 

The worth of this handy little volume is not to be measured by its size. 
Its compactness rather adds to its value. It is in one sense an index or 
catalogue of the most available and useful books bearing upon the works 
of Csesar, Cicero and Virgil read preparatory to entrance into college. 
Not only the teacher, but the pupil will find here a most satisfactory list 
of authors who treat of the lives and works of these writers and the 
histories of the nations connected with their writings. Chronological 
tables are added. It ought to increase the pleasure of the study of these 
works and also the quality of the teaching of the classics in our prepara- 
tory schools. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS. By E. A. Frrz Simon. (New York: CHARLES 
E. Merrit & Co. 

A compact little volume of seventy pages, giving the principal events 
in Ancient, Mediseval and Modern History, with dates and a brief state- 
ment of connected facts. The volume is introduced by a satisfactory 
explanation of a system of mnemonics which is applied throughout the 
book, with the exception of the concluding chapters on leading events in 
the War of Independence and the Rebellion. 


SCHILLER’S BALLADS. By Henry Jonnson. (Boston: D. C. Heatu 
& Co.) 

The place that Goethe and Schiller hold in the hearts of the German 

people can hardly be exaggerated. In their hands the song element of 
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the literature grew and became really worthy ofthe nation. Laying aside 
their tragedies and historical dramas, the lyrics and ballads alone of these 
two Meister-Singers entitle them to a front rank among the world’s poets. 
For a student of German literature or language, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to gain a knowledge of the spirit and metre of their verses. The 
edition before us contains the balled-poetry of Schiller in a neat and 
readable form. A short, but complete, biography of the author is found 
in the introduction. The notes are fall and include an account of the 
sources and occasions which led to the composition of the several pieces. 


A MANUAL OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Ciarence A. WALDo, 
A.M. (Boston: D.C. Heats & Co.) 


The method employed in this manual is that of suggestion. After a 
careful explanation of the theory of descriptive geometry and the terms 
employed, the science is developed by means of problems, which gradu- 
ally lead from easier to more difficult subjects. The student is taught to 
rely on his own thinking powers, rather than to commit to memory a 
succession of meaningless phrases. The graphic symbols and terms are 
simplified and distinguished in such a way as to render unnecessary any 
large number of plates. As designed for a text-book in larger institu- 
tions, a great variety of problems is given, many of which may be omit- 
ted at the option of the instructor. By this, a course substantially new 
in successive years is offered the instructor, while latitude is also allowed 
for his own treatment of the study. It need scarcely be added that late 
German writers are consulted and drawn from in order to present all the 
results of recent work. 


FROM LANDS OF EXILE. By Pierre Lori. TransLaTep From THE 
Frence py Ciara Bett. (New York: Ws. 8. Gorrsgercer.) 

Very little is known by the average American of the recent French 
expedition to Anam and Tonquin. Occasionally brief paragraphs in the 
papers gave a meagre apology for news, but the ideas conveyed were 
vague, and the impression left, even upon a careful reader, still vaguer. 
“From Lands of Exile,” while not professing to be a history of the cause 
of the war, or a narrative of its progress, conveys an intelligible and 
satisfactory idea of its nature. M. Loti was Commander of a vessel in 
Admiral Courbet’s squadron, and details events from the standpoint of 
an eye-witness. The book abounds in Eastern scenes and description of 
native customs, together with those little incidents which give to a 
journal of travels its peculiar charm. 


PERLEY’S REMINISCENCES. By Ben: Pertey Poore. (PHaILADEL- 
pH1a: Hussarp Broruers.) 

Major Poore has given us in this work the reminiscences of sixty 

years in Washington. His advantages for gathering material as a jour- 
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nalist, Clerk of the Senate Printing Records, and Editor of the Congres- 
sional Directory, have been exceptional, and he seems to have had the 
present work in view from the outset, by preserving everything of in- 
terest in connection with social and political life at the Capitol. His 
long training as a journalist has given him the skill to select wisely from 
this mass of notes and to present them in the most attractive form for 
reading. The book sparkles with humor, and gives views of Washing- 
ton society, anecdotes concerning prominent men and traits of charac- 
ter which are found in no other book that has come under our notice. 


THE GOSPEL WORKER'S TREASURY. Compitep sy Rev. E. 8. 
Lorenz. (Dayton: W. J. Savery.) 

This volume is a collection of anecdotes having reference to favorite 
hymns and various phases of religious experience. The revival anec- 
dotes are conveniently arranged for ready reference, and are followed 
by a large number of subjects and texts topically arranged and suitable 
for social meetings and evangelistic services. It is well suited for the 
purpose in view, and has not the objections that lie against books which 
give addresses and sermons in outline. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS. By Rev. J. E. Gopsey, D. D., ann A. H. 
Gopsry, A.M. (Sr. Louis: Hattoway & Company.) 

It is a proof of the growing interest in missions and missionary work 
that a publishing firm should issue such a volume as this of nearly 800 
pages. It is a sketch of Protestant missions in strictly heathen lands, 
giving something of the social! and political histories of these countries, 
but largely devoted to the good accomplished through the heroism and 
zeal of missionaries. Little space is wasted in details and statistics, and 
as to the work itself, prominence is given to the earlier years and what 
might be called the romantic period. Considering the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the immense field to be covered, the editors have suc- 
ceeded well, and have presented a readable book upon a most important 
subject. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES, HISTORIES AND TRAGEDIES, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION By J. O. HaLLoweLi-Puituirs. (New York: 
Fong & WaGNALIs.) 

This exceedingly interesting volume is a reduced fac simile of the 
famous first folio edition of 1623. As this edition is the basis of criticism 
for a large number of Shakespeare’s plays and the sole authority for the 
texts of some of his masterpieces, its literary value is recognized at once, 
The enterprise of the publishers has put within the reach of every stu- 
dent that which, in the original form, could not be purchased for thous- 
ands of dollars, if it could be obtained at all. It ought to stimulate 
independent research and criticism of the first of English writers, as it 
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furnishes all that is needed for such study. The introduction also adds 
value to the work. We could have greatly desired that the book had 
been produced in larger type, for the reduction is so great as to be read 
only with great difficulty. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY. By Atexanper S. Murray. (New 
York: CHARLES Scripner’s Sons.) 

The manual in its first edition received such flattering assurance of 
public favor, both in this country and in England, that an extended notice 
of its merits is uncalled for. This new and revised edition will but 
increase its reputation as decidedly the best work on the subject as a 
text-book for high schools and colleges and for the general reader. 
Important changes and additions are noted, corrections made, needed 
chapters on Northern and Eastern mythology supplied and notes given 
of the principal works of art in which each deity has been represented. 
This American edition has also received careful review at the able hands 
of Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College. It may justly claim to be a 
trustworthy and complete class-book of mythology. 


THE LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS. By Wiiu1am D.Sropparp. (New 
York: Frepericx A. Sroxes & Broruer.) 

This new volume in this series will not disappoint those who have 
read the earlier issues. It contains the biographies of Presidents Har- 
rison, Tyler and Polk. While the entire life in each instance is covered, 
the space is largely given to the public life of the men noted, and especially 
to their relations to, and services in, the political life of the country. Mr. 
Stoddard brings with him to this task a large experience in similar works, 
and the reader of history is consequently impressed with his rare skill 
in selection and condensation. These characteristics, in connection with 
his clear and easy style, brings into a moderate compass biographies con- 
taining all the information the majority of readers need orcarefor. The 
volume has a special interest as revealing the beginning of those disputes 
and differences which culminated in the civil war. 


STUBBLE OR WHEAT? .ByS. Bayarp Dop. (New Yorx: Anson D. 
F. Ranpouirs & Co.) 

This is a thoroughly Princeton book, dedicated by a graduate of the 
college to his alma mater. It gives a sketch of college life at Princeton, 
contains a hearty tribute to Dr. MeCosh, on the eve of his retirement 
from the presidency, and touches on questions now at issue relative to 
college discipline and athletics. It is thoroughly imbued with the 
Princeton modes of thought, and it can scarcely fail to interest Princeton 
men to see her safe and solid principles asserting their claim to be heard 
in the field of fiction, as well as in the able reviews which present her 
thought to the world. The author is both an alumnus and trustee of 
the college. 
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A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, By Exnest DeLancey Pierson. 
(Caicaco, New York anv San Francisco: Be.rorp, CuarKe & Co.) 
Rarely is a tale told with such conciseness of treatment and succinct- 
ness of style as this “Story of New York.” The plot is never at a stand- 
still, but rather is ever moving on to an inevitable climax. Some of the 
situations are intensely dramatic, and show a master hand. This work is 
» the most scathing of satires on our higher classes, the more scathing 
because it has in it the overwhelming power of truth. While the author 
ridicules the blatant declamations of foreign workmen, he shows his 
sympathy for the laboring classes by bringing retribution upon the head 
of the wealthy but selfish broker, whose daughter is loved by a victim 
of his greed for gain, John Brent, the slave of circumstances. 


RICHARD LEPSIUS. By Grora Exsers. (New York: Wuuiam S. 
GorTTSBERGER.) 

This biography is interesting as showing us the active life of a German 
scholar, whose only aim was the good of science and who prosecuted his 
researches even to the heart of Egypt. Georg Ebers, as his senior pupil, 
is well fitted to do honor to this well-known Egyptologist, whose learn- 
ing was based upon such a broad knowledge of archzology and com- 
parative philology. Much, however, of this biography could have been 
left out without any loss to the English reader. Multiplicity of detail 
renders it dull and tedious. The portrait of Richard Lepsius makes a 
neat frontispiece. ° 


THE SATIRES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. Eprrep sy J. B, 
GreenoveH. (Boston: Ginn & Company.) 

' The name of the editor is sufficient guarantee of the conscientious 
thoroughness of his work in connection with the intended use of the 
book. We are glad to see these satires and epistles edited with reference 
to students of our colleges, who are supposed to have been graduated 
from the preparatory school. The notes are placed at the bottom of the 
page, and are of a character to elucidate the text and to aid not only in 
the thorough understanding, but also in the enjoyment of the author. 
There is room for a complete series of college text-books in just this 
line, in which it is kept in mind that the student is studying not so much 
the ancient language, but the literature of the language. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By Georce C. 8. Sovrnworrn. (Boston anp New York: Lazacs, 
SHewett & Sanborn.) 

In this handy volume Prof. Southworth gives us six lectures in connec- 
tion with his own department in Kenyon College. They are what the 
title indicates—introductory. There is little attempt at comparison 
6 
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or criticism, and no special presentation of individual men and their 
works. The lectures are written in a vivid, almost florid style and, we 
conjecture, were prepared for a popular audience rather than the class- 
room, but for this very reason they make a very readable volume, while 
at every turn they give evidence of a mastery of the subject. We con- 
sider the volume to be better fitted than the text-books upon this sub- 
ject to lead the reader to the study of the more extended manuals. 


POEMS, SCOTTISH AND AMERICAN. By D.M.Henpverson. (Batti- 
more: Cusnines & Barey.) 

“TI Lo’e Thee Still, My Scottish Hame,” is-the sentiment of this little 
volume of poems. They are written by the Scottish author in America, 
his adopted country, and “ The Faces and Frien’ships and the Hame 
Scenes o’ Lang Syne” are prominent in his thoughts, though a number 
of the poems are distinctively American. The topics are varied. Some 
tell of life in the two countries; some are patriotic, as the “ Flow’rs Frae 
Hame,” “Burns,” and “Our Scottish Fern,” “Singing of Scotland,” 
“Bonnie Baltimore” and others of our own country, while the “Ode for 
the St. Andrew’s Society ” is a graceful tribute to the close union in friend- 
ship of Scotland and America. 

The style is natural and unrestrained, and at times rises to the poetic 
fire displayed by the Scottish master, Burns. The volume is handsomely 
printed and tastefully bound. 


CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. By Marraew Arno3p. 
(Boston: Curries & Hurp.) 

The simple appearance of the name of Matthew Arnold upon the title 
page of any work is enough to assure abundant profit from the perusal of 
it, but when a man of such ability comes to discuss a subject so near and 
dear to us as our own country, its society and institutions, then an 
intense interest is added to the other merits of the work. The present 
one in no way falls below what we expect in taking it up. It is simply 
a collection of essays, the first being on General Grant, the second and 
third entitled “A Word About America,” and “A Word More About 
America,” and the last the article upon “ Civilization in America,” which 
caused so much discussion recently. It is needless to recommend a work 
upon such a subject by such an author. It is interesting from first to 
last. We are fond of learning what foreigners think of us. Here is a 
splendid opportunity of ascertaining the opinions of a man eminently 
fitted to offer criticisms, and one who, we believe, has endeavored to 
render his judgments in as fair a manner as possible. 


‘89. By Epear Henry. (New Yorx: Casseii & Co.) 


Had we the power of ratiocination attributed to Edgar Allan Poe, no 
doubt we would be able to decide at once the true object and purpose of 
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the book before us, but, as we have not, we will give simply our idea of 
it, leaving the matter for the reader to determine for himself. At first 
its only object seemed a rancorous tirade, by a Southern man, against 
the North and the Union; then a possibility of its being a subtle scheme 
originated by some politician for securing votes in the coming campaign 
suggested itself; but the real aim of the work becomes apparent in the 
last pages, and we take it that the book was written to place us on our 
guard against besetting dangers. 

As a literary work the book is well worth the reading, aside from its 
practical benefits. It is written in a pleasing style and is intensely inter- 
esting. It deals with many of the common questions of the day, and 
although it often causes our blood to boil, it is an altogether wholesome 
and beneficial ebullition. 


NEGRO MYTHS. By Cuartes C. Jonzs, Jz., LL.D. (Boston anp New 
York: Hoveuton, Mirruun & Co.) 

The negroes of the days of slavery are fast passing away, and with 
them the old plantation life, with its peculiar dialect, legends and songs. 
It is worth while to record the folk-lore of these people before it is too 
late, and Dr. Jones has done a good service in putting into permanent 
form some of these myths and fanciful stories in the vernacular of the 
sea-islands of the Georgia coast. One becomes used to the strange lingo 
after reading a few pages and is interested, not only in the fancies of 
these simple minds, but in their humor. Their religious and even super- 
stitious character, as well as their imaginative powers, find frequent illus- 
tration. We hope that others, equally well qualified, will do a like service 
for other sections of the South, for this folk-lore has a historical value, 
and like the legends and traditions of the Red Indian, has its place in 
our literature. 


THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. By Saran Jewerr. (Boston anp 
New Yor: Hoventon, Mirruiw & Co.) 

Eight excellent stories make up this volume, the first giving the name 
to the book. One, “A Village Shop,” appears in print for the first time, 
and the remaining seven are taken from the columns of the popular 
monthlies, Harper’s Magazine, Scribner’s and The Atlantic. We are believ- 
ers in and lovers of short stories from pens of recognized ability, and to 
the many who weary of the long-drawn-out two or three volume novel 
of the period we cordially commend these bright bits of fiction, written 
in good English and with sentiment and plot enough to quicken interest. 
The book will prove a pleasant companion in travel and for those short 
hours, which come at times when we want just the mental diversion or 
relief which such tales afford. 
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MAXIMINA. By Don Armanpo Patacio VaLpiés. TRANSLATED FROM 
THE Spanish By NaTHan Haskett Douz. (New York: Tuomas Y. 
Crowzit & Co.) 

This story begins where most novels end, with a wedding, and the 
plot, largely associated with Spanish journalism, is connected with the 
few years of a charmingly pure and devoted married life. In strange 
and often startling contrast and interwoven with this life, we meet the 
wiles of profligate libertines and the heated passion, the duel and the 
suicide, which seem to be an essential part of Spanish fiction. They add 
to the excitement of the plot, and in the case of the book before us the 
very intensity of the contrast makes the purity of Miguel and Maximina 
the more attractive and the baseness of Alfonso and others the more 
detestable. 


PRINCETONIANA. By Rev. C. A.Satmonp. (New Yorx: Scrrsner 
. & Wexrorp.) 

This delightful tribute to the memory of Drs. Charles and Archibald 
A. Hodge is all the more pleasing and welcome, coming, as it does, from 
across the water. The author, who styles himself a “Scottish Prince- 
tonian,” came to this country for a special course in the Princeton Sem- 
inary, and sat under the instruction of both the elder and the younger 
Hodge. About one-half the book is given to sketches of the lives and 
characters of his professors, which, notwithstanding their brevity, are 
exceedingly interesting and satisfactory. The latter half is devoted to 
selections from the jottings of the author’s note book, including both 
class-room and table talk of Dr. A. A. Hodge. His profundity of thought, 
his versatility of genius, his aptness of illustration and his humor appear 
on everypage, and no biography, however extended, could reveal or recall 
the man as do these recorded words. Life-like portraits of Drs. Charles 
and A. A. Hodge and Dr. McCosh grace a volume that will certainly find 
ready acceptance among Princeton men. 


GERMAN EXERCISES. By J. Frep. Steins. (Boston: Gixw & Co.) 

The little book before us seems admirably to fulfill the purpose for 
which it was written, namely, to furnish material for translating into 
German, suitably graded and practical in its character. In the first part 
of the book the original German text, on which the exercises for trans- 
lation are based, will be found, while throughout there are notes giving 
useful hints as to construction and supplying German words where the 
student might otherwise have to turn to a lexicon. Several pages on 
the order of words in principle and subordinate clauses ; the correct use 
of conjunctions, pronouns and adverbs; remarks on the translation of 
the English present participle and other points where the learner will 
encounter especial difficulty in translating from English into German 
add not a little to the value of the book. 
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. THE STORY OF JEWAD. A Romance sy Au Aziz Errenp!, THE 
Cretan. TRANSLATED FRoM THE TuRKIsH BY E. J. W. Grins, M. R. A. 
8. (New Yorxe: Witu1am 8. Gorrssercse.) 

This charming tale is one of three written at the close of the last cen- 
tary for the purpose of “exalting the occult sciences as practiced by the 
Dervishes.” Jewad, the youthful hero, is the happy possessor of the 
key to the magic arts, and this knowledge he generously uses to aid and 
extricate his friends from all difficulties and embarrassments. Like all 
Eastern tales, the monotony is pleasantly relieved by the introduction 
of stories. This work is not only diverting, but instructive, as it gives 
us an accurate idea of how the “occult sciences and their practitioners 
were regarded in Turkey.” We are, also, allowed a glimpse of life in 
the Ottoman Capital a century ago, and shown the official corruption of 
the times. 


F | 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Lorp Macauuay. (New York AND 
Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


This little volume is one of the series, “ Knickerbocker Nuggets,’? 
which is intended to include the best works of the best authors. These 
Lays are too well known aad too highly valued to need comment here, 
but it is the style and finish of the volume which we would call attention 
to. There is a growing need of such editions of standard works as will 
be suitable for the parlor table or travel, not cumbersome volumes, but 
light, attractive books. The series before us meets completely this need. 
The finish of each volume is such as will satisfy the most fastidious taste 
and yet such as will be fitted for every-day use. The illustrations are 
appropriate, and add value and interest to the volume. The book closes 
with some judicious selections from Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Poems. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—A BIOGRAPHY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. By 
Noau Brooxs. (New York anp Lonpon: G. P. Prrnam’s Sons.) 

This book is what it purports to be, a biography. The abundant and 
interesting literature connected with the late civil war, which has 
appeared in periodicals for the young as well as in those for maturer 
years, has prepared the way for and even made desirable just such a 
volume as this, in which the events of which Lincoln was magna para are 
subordinated to the man. Mr. Brooks .comes to the task with two 
eminent qualifications that promise success, an intimate acquaintance 
with Lincoln in his earlier as well as in his later years, and a training in 
writing for the young. His work is in no sense childish, and children 
of an older growth will find pleasure in reading that which is certainly 
an excellent biography. 
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ENGLISH HISTURY BY CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. Eprrsp sy 
F. Yorr Power. STRONGBOW’S CONQUEST OF IRELAND. 
By Francis Prerreront Barnarp, M.A. SIMON DE MONTFORT 
AND HIS CAUSE. By rue Rev. W.H. Hurron, M.A. (New York 
AND Lonpon: G. P. Purnam’s Sons.) 


We desire at the outset to call the special attention of students and 
readers to this series, the aim of which is to devote each volume to a well 
defined period of English History, the material being drawn from 
original sources and abundantly illustrated in the same spirit. With 
exception of the change to modern spelling, the extracts are kept in 
original form, and, when needed, glossaries and explanatory notes are 
added. 

The two volumes before us deal with events of permanent interest. 
In “ Strongbow’s Conquest of Ireland” we have the story of the first 
contract between the newly organized feudalism of Anglo-Norman 
England and the more primitive civilization. It concerns largely the 
reign of King Henry II, and the most important authority is the 
“ Expugnatio” of Giraldus Cambrensis, and aside from its value with 
reference to the history of England, the reader will find much of interest 
in this earliest political connection of England and Ireland, and not a 
little to amuse him in the extraordinary egotism, wit, satire and often 
downright nonsense of some of the extracts. 

In the other volume, “Simon de Montfort and His Cause,” we have 
the original authorities concerning this remarkable man and the germ of 
the modern Parliament as a feature of the English constitutional 
system. It gives the story of the success of the opposition of the Barons 
to the King in the “ Mad Parliament,” the constitution known as the 
“ Provisions of Oxford,” the battle of Lerves, the famous Parliament of 
1265, and the final defeat and death of de Montfort. As giving the rise 
of free and national government, which, though suffering temporary 
defeat, triumphed thirty years ‘ater under King Edward I, the volume is 
of great interest. 


ECONOMIC SCIENCE. By Epwarp Crark Lunt, A.M. (New Yor«x 
anpD Lonpon: G. P. Putrnam’s Sons.) 


If there is one thing more noticeable than another im the American 
student life of to-day, it is the interest of educated young men in the 
questions of the day. To all such theseries being published by Putnam’s 
Sons and already reaching the goodly number of forty-six volumes, is to be 
commended, and the volume under review is not behind its predecessors 
in interest or value. It is a very readable treatise on the present condi- 
tion of the economic science and the demand for a radical change in its 
methods and aims. Three chapters are devoted to a statement of the 
case and the rest of the book to the demand for a change, which the 
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author names the“ Historical.” A general statement is given of the 
English method. Both the positive and negative sides of the new school 
are presented, and the results of the study in the last chapter lead to an 
earnest plea for a fresh and independent grappling of the many practical 
problems that present themselves by Americans. The book is not a 
treatise on Protection and Free Trade; indeed the author carefully avoids 
the idea that business conditions are necessarily connected with any 
particular tariff policy. The subject is treated in a broad manner and 
the position is well sustained that the United States presents a most 
promising field for economic study. 


HINTS FROM A LAWYER. By Epaar A. Spencer. (New York anp 
Lonvon: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 


This book will be found useful in its treatment of the practical appli- 
cation of the law. The topics have been carefully chosen with regard 
to their importance for the general reader and are discussed in a clear, 
concise way, often in the form of questions and answers between the 
client and the lawyer. The object of the work, namely, to present as 
simply as possible the present methods relating to the care of property, 
the investment of money and the transaction of business generally, has 
been constantly kept in view. It cannot but be of value to young men 
and more especially to students preparing for the oral examination upon 
admission to the bar. The headings of each paragraph and the index at 
the back make it particularly available for that purpose. The general 
typographical work is excellent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. By Srmon Srerne. (New York anp 
Lonpon: — G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

This excellent treatise on a very important portion of American poli- 
tics was originally published in ’81. It has been written for non-profes- 
sional readers and is well described in the original preface as “a sketch 
of the Constitution of the United States as it stands in text and as it is 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, accompanied by a history of the 
political controversies, which resulted in the formation of, and changes in 
that instrument, together with the presentation of the actual situation 
of political parties and questions, which, in their turn, may produce 
constitutional changes.” The favor with which this work has been 
viewed by the public is shown by the fact that the present is the fourth 
edition. This edition has been revised and much new matter added, 
bringing the treatment of the subject down to date. The Inter-State 
Commerce act, the treasury surplus, the recent tariff legislation and the 
constitutional aspect of the Henry George land duty act are all discussed 
in this new edition. 





















In Memoriam. 





Wuie Hatt, May 4ru, ’88. 


Wuenreas, It has seemed best to an all-wise Providence to remove from 
this life Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew, of New York City, and 


Wuenrzas, This Society has recognized him as an eminent and skillful 
physician, a man of noble qualities and courteous bearing and an 
honored member of this Society ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we hereby express to his family our deepest and most 
sincere sympathy in their great sorrow, and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to them, and 
that they be published in the Nassav Lir., the Princeton Press and the 

Pri : 

E. V. Burazss, Jz., 

G. G. Merrit, 

B. H. Warzrs, 
Committee. 
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CALENDAR. 





Apri 24rH.—Election of officers of Tennis Association. F. 8, Katzen- 


bach, President; B. H. Adams, Treasurer. 
Apri 25rH.—Easton os. "Varsity, at Princeton; score, 4—7. 
Aprit 26rTa —Princeton wins first championship game from Yale, at 


Princeton, by a score of 6 to 5. 
Apri 30rTa.—Election of officers of Western Penna. Club. President, 


Pershing, ’88; Vice-President, Bovaird, ’89. 
May 2p.—Quaker City ws. ’Varsity, at Princeton; score, 9—13....... 
Lacrosse—Rutgers vs. Princeton, at Princeton ; score, 0—5. 


The Finest Confections, The Finest Chocolates 
The Finest Assortment of Bonbounicres. 














Mellow 
Mellow $| Ginger 
Mint Wafi 
Wafers, — 
Black 
ee Walnut 
ort THE AGE sn 
Bor. ; > EVERY FAMILY ILY Molasses 
olasses \ = Chips 
FOOT Cy ; 
pry | PoWoERen ANd aye 8 Almond 
ps, 
STEPHEN FWAITRAN a a 
Filbert 
RS SOLE Hand Plait 
Nougatine, el cennt onuxt jos * oe Mint. 
se me moe PRADELED AA, PA. 








Marrons Guacéks, CreaM Branpy CHERRIES, 
SUITABLE FOR SELECT PRESENTS. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
Southwest Corner i2th and Market Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
7 
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May 5ra.—Princeton vs. Yale, at New Haven; score, 4—10....... Prince- 
ton wins first championship game at Lacrosse against Stevens, at Prinve- 
ton, by a score of 3—2....... Foot-ball convention at New York. 

May 7Ta.—Princeton vs. Harvard, at Cambridge ; score, 3—9. 

May 8ra.—Seminary Commencement. 

May 10rn.—Mrs. Gerrit Smith’s eoncert in University Hall. 

May 12rm.—Harvard vs. Princeton, at Princeton ; score, 11—0......... La- 
erosse, "Varsity vs. Lehigh, at Allentown ; seore, 3—1. 

May 14Tn.—Freshman Glee Club concert, at Lawrenceville. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


—AND— 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 
BALTIMORE, 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges, 


EXECUTE ORDERS FOR ALL INVESTMENT SECURITIES; 


Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
on favorable terms ; 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
er Norway, Denmark Sweden, " etenila, St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and British West Indies. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS IN STERLING, 


—_, in any part of the world, in Francs for use in Martinique 
Guadalou aoe, one DouLans for use in this country, 
Mexico and West In 





Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF 8 ira tii this country, 
Europe, and British and Danish West Indies. 


Make COLLECTIONS OF DRAFTS drawn abroad on all points in the 
United States and Canada, and of —— drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. 


Their London House, Messrs. BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., receive 
accounts of American banks, firms and individuals upon favorable terms. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 
Liverpool, London, 
Financial Agents for the United States Government in England. 
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May 16th.—Lacrosse Team vs. Druids, at Baltimore; score, 0—2. 

May 17th.—Annual Banquet of the Ohio Club; W.S. Chase elected 
president for the ensuing year. 

May 18Tx.—Glee Club concert, at Morristown. 

May 197rx.—Cornell os. Varsity, at Princeton ; score, 4—®, in favor of 
Princeton......Banquet of the Northwestern Club at New York...... Vaie 
ws. Harvard, at New Haven....... Lacrosse—Princeton, 6; University of 
N. Y., 2. 

May 23p.—Princeton wins championship in Lacrosse, by defeating 
Harvard at Princeton, 2—1. 





RESIDENTS OF PRINCETON and PARTICULARLY 
STUDENTS, when in New York, are very 
likely to be found at the 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


Cor. oF BroaDway & ELEVENTH STREET. 


It is so convenient to business, to transit lines in all directions, to the best places of evening 
entertainment, and withal, is so thoroughly kept and cared for in every particular that travel- 
lers, once becoming its guests, are naturally apt to make it their New York home. 


PRICES ARE VERY MODERATE. 


G. W. PACH & BROS. 


841 Broadway, 
Cor. THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK, 


Photographers. 








ESTABLISHED 1876, 


CHARLES HAUPTNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 


RELIABLE ALL-LINEN 
Shirts and Collars 


HOSIER AND GLOVER. 
cr. sas. 1280 BROADWAY, ™vw vorx. 
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May 26rn.—Mrs. Cleveland’s visit to Primceton...... Dr. McCosh and 
Prof. Marquand’s receptions......Exhibition game between Yale and 
Princeton ; score, 7—3. 

May 30rn.—Harvard vs. Prineeton at Princeton ; score, 15—4. 

June 2p.—Prineeton vs. Harvard at Cambridge ; score, 2—7. 

June 5ru.—Yale vs. Princeton at Princeton ; score, 9—1. 

Jung 8ru.—Examinations begin. 


RED STAR LINE 


Belgian Royal and United States Mail Steamers 
SAILING WEEKLY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND ANTWERP, DIRECT. 


One of the Shortest, Cheapest and Best Routes to Belgium, 
Holland, France, Germany, The Rhine, Switzer- 
land and Italy. 





The following first-class, large, magnificent Steamers are appointed to carry 
out this service : 


WESTERNLAND (Steel), e. 000 Tons, Captain Randle. 


NOORDLAND 5,500 Nickels. 
WAESLAND (Iron), 5, ‘000 “ Buschmann. 
BELGENLAND 4,000 ” ” Beynon. 
RYNLAND “ 4,000 * - Jamison. 
PENNLAND “ 4,000 = xa Weyer. 


These Steamers carry neither Horses, Cattle, Sheep nor Pigs. 

FIRST CABIN.—The Saloons, Ladies’ Boudoir, Smoke, Card and Reading 
Rooms, are lecated amidships on the hurricane deck. The State Rooms are 
amidships on the main deck and are elegantly and —s furnished as well 
as thoroughly ventilated. 

SECOND CABIN.—The Saloons and Staterooms are aft of and adjoining 
those of the First Cabin and on the same decks. 

CUISINE.—The strictest attention is given to the Cuisine, the best table that 
the New York and Antwerp markets afford is furnished regardless of expense. 

LONDON.—Elegantly appointed steamers leave Antwerp every evening for 
London, via Hartwick, and arrive at London early the next morning. 

PARIS.—Trains leave Antwerp for Paris frequently. Only 6% hours to 
Paris without change of cars. 


‘Facts for Travellers” mailed free on application. 


RATES OF PASSAGE.—First Cabin, $60 to $100; Excursion, $110 to 
$180. Second Cabin, $45; Excursion, $85. 

NOTICE.—Red Star Line Return Tickets are honored by the Inman Line 
from Liverpool to New York. 

For further information apply to 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, General Agents, 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
307 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Red Star Line is largely patronized by Professors and Students of 
every the United States 
B We bog leave to refer to some of our recent patrons of 
ceton College: Mr. C. T. Cresswell, '80 4 Mr. H. C. Porter, '81: Mr. D. M. 
86; Mr. James Hancock, "88; Mr. 
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